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Co Correspondents. 

a> For the first time in ten years the Editor of this paper has been confined to 
his room @ week by indisposition, which will account for the lack of the usual 
variety in to-day’s publication. He trusts by next week, however, to have suffi- 
ciently got over “ the distemper” to go into active training again, having already 
mmenced “ walking exercise.” The Junior Editor being temporarily absent 
blishment would have produced as serigus an effect upon our columns to-day as if 
attending the New Orleans Races, the “ letting down” of the “ Boston’ of the esta- 
“ leaders” had been cut of every nag inthe stable, had not our correspondents 
come to the rescue by “naming at the post” several good ones of acknowledged 


alnlity to “ go the pace.” _ 

S. B.,of Ill. The missing Nos. of the T. R. were sent on receiving your first intima- 
tion of their less. As it appears from your letter of the 4th instant, that they did not 
reach you, we have this day forwarded duplicate numbers, which we hope will meet a 
more certain transmission. 

C. M.H., of S.C. The Ship Niagara, for Charleston, carried out on Saturday last the 
Spanie! pups, which we think will prove of the right sort. 

A. De G. Your statement of the several remittances is correct. 
New York whenever practicable. 

J. L., of Pittsburg. The whole of Vol. 10, and four Nos. of Vol. 11 were forwarded to 
you on the 6th instant. : 

We acknowledge the receipt of a pack of the handsomest playing cards ever manufac- 
tured either here or in Europe. Were we not vowed, irrevocably, against ‘‘ meddling 
with edged tools,” we might, with a little variation, be inclined to exclaim with the 

hoolboy’s whale when he beheld Moses in the bull-rushes, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a—gamester !” 

J.R., of S.C. In reply to your very friendly letter we say, remit at once through the 
mail in funds current with you, at our risk. We much prefer receiving money through 
this medium to waiting the uncertain opportunity of a private conveyance. By the lat- 
er mode payments are delayed from month to month, while the former, as regards let- 

ors, we have ever found entitled to our utmost confidence. 

We hope our subscribers generally will bear in mind our standing request to them 
“+ remit by mail.” 

J.M.H. Your very welcome communication was found in our sanctum in due season. 
rhe January and April numbers of the Turf Register were forwarded to A. J., of Ill, as 
requested. 

C.D. W., of Mobile. Your additiun to our subscription list is acknowledged with 
thanks. Any number of missives of the same character will be readily “‘ taken in and 
done for.” 

|, W. H., of Ky. It affords us much pleasure to learn that the horses come fully up to 
your expectations. We believe them to be entirely superior to any of the kind that 
could be now purchased at the North. 

H. M.R., of Pa. Your enquiry shall be answered in our next. 

Our lively little friend at Havre-de-Grace is thanked for his kind remembrance of the 
Spirit. The caricatures he speaks of will be welcome. Cannot he send us a few “*Char- 
coa! Sketches” of the men and things around him? 

C.F.M. N.is apprised that W. M.’s address is Fredericksburgh, Va., care of T. H. 
Ramsay, Esa. 
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Security from Fire and Thieves. 

The general destruction of Safes by the large fires which have occurred in this 

y for the last few years had rendered us incredulous as to the safety of any of 
‘hem; but having examined the “ Patent Salamander Safe manufactured by 
Mr. Wilder, we have become convinced that they are what they purport to be, 

rity against fires. We were so much pleased with it that we purchased 
one for our own books and papers. 

Mr. Wilder’s safes have been subjected to numerous experiments and trials, 
vith a more intense heat than any burning building would emit, and have al- 
ways been found to answer every expectation. We consider them so much su- 
perior to any heretofore used that we take pleasure in calling attention to the 
advertisement of them in another column of this paper. 





Catlin’s Exhibition in London. 
The “ London Morning Post” thus notices the lectures of Mr. Catlin on the 
Our readers will remember the admiration which his 
Strengthened as the 


North American Indians. 
collection of Indian pictures excited in this city last year. 
exhibition now is, by the addition of original dresses, live animals, &c., and ex 
plained by lectures from one so familiar with Indian habits as Mr. Catlin, it is 
not strange that it excites great attention in the old world. 

Speaking of the * Bears,” there is a youth in these parts that will long remem- 
ber one of those bears. 

We had great pleasure in attending the delivery of this gentleman’s illustra- 
tions of the, manners, customs, costumes, and ceremonies of these interesting 
tribes, on Tuesday and Thursday enenings, in the Egyptian Hall. His style is 
very simple, candid, and perspicuous, and quite in harmony with his subject, 
which he expatiates on with a degree of natvete that is highly prepossessing. In 
each lecture he places on his easel consecutively from twenty to thirty of his 
own most interesting paintings, selected from his ‘“ treasure heap” in the great 
room below, consisting of portraits of distinguished chiefs and their wives, views 
of games, hunting pieces, battle scenes, feasts, and striking scenery, all which 
he explains with the clearness and precision of one familiar, by long residence, 
with every particular, and enthusiastic in doing justice to the merits of each. 
Indeed we may say that this is the first time that the British public have had an 
opportunity of viewing the character of the Aborigines of ‘the far-west” in 
their true colors, for no one has hitherto, like Mr. Catlin, spent between seven 
and cight years among these unsophisticated people (yet uncorrupted by trade 
and whiskey), portraying all their peculiarities—studying their opinions, tradi- 
tions, superstitions, and ceremonials—collecting their weapons, inaplements, 
dresses, and ornaments, till he has formed a museum of nature and art contain- 
ing specimens which are not tobe found in any of our museums. We need only 
mention those two rare subjects, the grisly bear (a pair of which Mr. Catlin has 
brought alive) and whe war-eagle of the Rocky mountains, whose feathers form 
the splendid decoration of the _aiwAwet of distinguished warriors. Having ex- 
hibited a series of pictures, Mr. Catlin brings forward specimens of the identical 
dresses, weapons, &c., which he had portrayed ; and to give his spectators a true 
idea of their expression, puts them on either himself or his nephew, a tall, hand- 
some young man, who, when clad in the Blackfoot costume, as we saw him on 
Thursday night, fully armed and painted, with a war-eagle head-dress, valued at 
two horses, and a buffalo robe, emblazoned with battles, thrown over his shoul- 
ders, formed as splendid and martial a figure as could well be conceived! Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, who was in the room, declared the living portraiture to be 
perfect! Mr. Catlin himself gave us a delightful illustration of the mode in 
which an Indian dance is got up; the preparatory drumming for hours—the gra- 
dual excitement of the listening tribe—the kindling into animation of the haughty 
warriors—the sympathetic exultation of the chaunting drummer, whose task it Is to 
‘vet up the steam :” then the throwing off of robes, and jumping and yelping 
that ensues, as each is fairly aroused to activity !—still guided by the art of the 
watchful drummer, who, as “he catches the eye of the Honorable S aker ”— 
we beg pardon—of the distinguished dancer, and ‘“ marks the madness rise,’’ 
changes his hand and voice from slow to quick time, and works the dancing war- 
riors upto a degree of excitement which it could never have entered into the 
head of Almack to conceive, or into the foot of Vestris (le Dieu de la Danse) to 
execute! All this, however, Mr. Catlin manages to give his hearers an admira- 
ble idea of, for his enthusiasm renders him an excellent actor in those things, and 
his performance was crowned with well-deserved applause. The variety of cu- 
rious topics which form the subject of Mr. Catlin’s illustrative lectures—educa- 
tion, courtship, marriage, and polygamy, hunting, fighting, scalping, feasting, 
&c.—present us with a rapidly moving panorama of Indian life, some features 
of which, we fear, we should not be able to treat so delicately, yet successfully, 
as Mr. Catlin does, and shall, therefore, conclude by advising our readers to lose 


pendent of the esteem in which his character is held by distinguished individuals 
in this country, some of whom have travelled in the wilds with him, and since 
his arrival have delightfully recognised the portraits of their old acquaintances 
whom they left on the banks of the Missouri and the Mississippi. 





The following paragraph was cut from an English paper. It beats any Yan- 
kee effort to saddle a puff of a quack on an unsuspecting reader :— 


Wreck or tae Royat Groree.—What a most splendid achievement is the 
blowing up of this noble first-rate man-of-war, after having been imbedded for 
fifty-seven years several fathoms deep in the dark recesses of the ocean! and 
thus—to say no more—securing a clear anchorage for other vessels. It is some- 
what remarkable that nearly about the time this magnificent specimen of our 
wooden walls went down—up came another first-rater—that transcendent medi- 
cine, “‘ Atkinson’s Infants’ Preservative !” which has not only kept its head above 
water ever since, but as much of it has been suld as would have fairly floated 
the Royal George ; and as many lives, in all human probability, have been saved 
by it as would have manned a fleet. 





Our Long Island acquaintance, Mutton John, has found his way out to New 
Orleans. The following account is given of his last match in a recent number 
of “The Picayune :”— 

Foor Racre.—A swift-footed runner, by the name of John Nostrand, known 
more familiarly as “‘ Mutton John,” ran a foot race last Friday with a young man 
of this city named John Ashby, who, to gratify his friends, consented to oppose 
the brag runner, Mutton John, in a race. Both parties displayed capacities which 
might have attracted the attention of even Grey Medoc and Bee’s-wing, but 
Mutton John was beaten, and John Ashby won the heat of three miles in 18 mi- 
nutes and 50 seconds. 
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The Daguerreotype in the Harem. 


willingly have operated before all Egypt, and it was then that a thought rose in 
his mind which was to be of woful consequence to him. 

“Let us go back to the palace,” said he to the artist with much animation. 
“You will leave that daguerreotype at my disposal for an hour, and add to it « 
few metallic plates ready to receive the light.” ; 

‘‘ Your Highness’s wishes shall be complied with,” courteously answered Ho- 
race Vernet. 

_Upon Mehemet adding that he intended making an experiment before the la- 
dies of his harem, ‘“ What!” exclaimed the painter, with much emotion, and 
pressing the bouguet he had still in his hands, “ is it to your women that you are 
going to exhibit the daguerreotype ?” 

_ “As you have said,” replied the Pacha, smiling, “ and that is why I want your 
instrument without your advice !” 

_ Civilized as the old Mahometan chief was, the artist perceived that orienta 
jealousy still guarded his harem, and it was not without a cruel temptation that 
he thought of the white roses, the red scarf, and of the opportunity of entering 
the harem with his daguerreotype. But in vain did he urge to the Pacha the 
risk of his failing in his experiment without the assistance he had so recently 
needed, the hnmiliation which would follow such failure before all his women, 
and the claims which the age and experience of his master gave him in being 
honored with an exception. To all his arguments, no doubt very excellent, 
Mehemet returned a malicious shake of his head, and the words, “ Your 
ee for an hour, my dear guest, with five metallic plates ready to 
WwoOrk. 

Horace Vernet submitted with many a sigh, and the photograph entered the 
women’s abode without him. 

_ Let the reader now figure to himself the old Pacha alone, with his young oda-~ 
lisks, at the inaccessible summit of the harem, upon that very shaded terrace 
whence the white roses fell. Amidst those fresh countenances and smiling cos- 
tumes the sun only sees his white beard, his gold-embroidered fez, and furred 
caftan pass. Cautiously taking the daguerreotype, he puts it upon the parapet 
of the platform, and all his women quit their divans ekenes to come and gaze 
at the wonders of art. Mehemet takes one of the plates prepared by the painter, 
puts it to the lens’ focus, waits some minutes, and then, thinking the light’s ef- 
fect produced, withdraws the plate from the camera obscura, ot subjects it to 





We have pleasure in presenting to our readers in the following article one of 
the most interesting and best-told adventures that we remember ever to have 
seen in print. The hero of this romance of real life is a distinguished French 
artist, lately on a visit for scientific purposes to the Court of the Pacha of Egypt. 
Mehemet Ali is here presented in a very favorable light, while the unexpected 
happiness of the lovers, and the magnanimity of the artist, give to the sequel of 
the story a most pleasing interest. 


Horace Vernet had been above a week at Alexandria, residing in the Viceroy’s 
a itself; he went out every day to explore the town, covered with a long 
“gyptian cloak, and his excursions compelled him to pass every morning through 
the same street, under the inaccessible terraces where the Pacha’s women walk. 

One day having sallied forth very early, he was almost alone in the street, | 
when something that seemed addressed to him fell at his feet into the dust. He 
recognised and picked up a white rose, tied toared ribbén, and perceived the end 
of a scarf of the same color waving upon the terraced parapet. 

“* What is this?” said to himself the astonished painter, and recollecting the 
« Arabian Nights,” he added, “’Tis a declaration of love!” And who would | 
not have guessed the meaning of those symbolical trifles? The white rose must 
have meant “I am a virgin of the harem,” and the red ribbon tied to its stem, 
* I burn for you, but am a slave.” 

Unfortunately our illustrious artist is a venerable man, and with his crown of 
glory mingled white hairs. “ I am no doubt mistaken for another,” said he, with a 
philosophical smile. Looking about him, he was much surprised to find the street 
deserted. “If this rose be not for me,” thought he, “I pave at least a right to 
keep it,” and he went on smelling the fragrant flower, and not without involunta- 
rily dreaming of the oddness of the occurrence. 

He was thinking again of it on the following morning as he passed the same 
spot, when a second rose fell at his feet, and the scarf again fluttered above his 
head; another flower fell, and another signal was made, on next day, ‘and both | 
were repeated throughout the week. ‘This is decidedly for me,” said the ar- | 
tist, as he picked up the sixth rose ; “I have unconsciously seduced one of my | 
host’s women, and here I am, like another Joseph, before the modern Pharaoh.” | 

While thus jesting, Horace Vernet was seriously perplexed, and could no lon- 
ger enter Mehemet Ali's palace without mingled agitation and remorse. He 
could not make the slightest discovery that could reveal to him the unknown 
beauty ; not even the shade of a woman did he espy in the palace, and the roses 
had left off dropping from the harem terrace. 

In the meantime the artist and the Viceroy had long interviews every day. In 
the course of one of them Horace Vernet explained the daguerreotype to Me- 
hemet. The latter was so delighted with the wonders of the discovery that he 

fished to make an experiment with his own hands, and set about studying, morn- 
ing and night, the photograph laws and processes. In a few days the pupil be- 
came skilful enough to do without his master, when, being anxious to give solemn | 
proof of his dexterity, “ If the weather be fine to-morrow,” said he to the painter, | 
‘we shall go and visit our grand works in the harbor, and it is I, myseif, that shall 
achieve the miracles of your wonderful instrument.” 

Next day the Egyptian sun was dazzling, and the artist and Viceroy set out 
with several officers. At the moment they passed before an establishment of 
women’s baths, Horace Vernet abruptly stopped his horse ; a magnificent bou- 
quet had just dropped upon the fore part of his saddle, and the whole cortege ap- 
plauded his luck. 

“A second chapter to my romance,” thought the artist. ‘“‘ My unknown friend | 
is bathing in that house.” Then, observing that his nosegay was examined with 
the liveliest curiosity, he began himself to look at it with great attention. The | 
flowers were as singular as they were rare, and they were put together in a 
manner still more singular. They evidently concealed some charming hiero- | 
glyphic. ; : 

“ You are trying to discover the meaning of this perfumed message,” said, | 
with some emotion, a young officer of the Pacha’s Mamelukes, who spoke per- | 
fect French. “If you will allow me, sir, to study it for a moment, I dare say I 
shall be able to explain its purport.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the painter, handing the nosegay to the officer. The 
latter turned it over in every direction, examined every part of it, smelt every 
flower, and then translated their meaning thus :—‘‘ The beating of my heart 
tells me that I love you ; does the beating of your heart tell you that you love 
me! I pant for freedom only to become your slave. Will you call yourself 
my master, and help me to become free! Pass no more under the terrace in the 
morning, but pass there in the evening. The white roses will again shower 
upon you, my beloved. If ever you meet me you will know me by my red 
scarf.” 

Ashe finished this epistle of a novel description, the officer returned the bou- 
quet to the artist. Being congratulated by the Pacha himself, Horace Vernet 
was pensive, then smiled, and said to the officer, “‘ I thank you, Sir, but would 
be still more obliged to you if you would compose an answer worthy of the 
letter.” 

‘‘T shall not be long ‘about it,” replied the officer, as he undid the bouquet. 
When he had slightly changed the situation of the flowers, he handed the nose- 
gay back to Horace Vernet, and said, “I have answered this for you—Yes, the 
beating of my heart tells me that I love you. I wish to rescue you on the con- 
dition that I shallbe your slave and not your master. I shall expect a souvenir 
from you this evening, my beloved! all my thoughts are of you, both morning 
and night. Wherever you meet me you will know me by my blue cloak.” 
“ Admirable, Sir, admirable !” exclaimed the painter. ‘‘ Admurable, admirable !” 
reiterated the whole cortege, who had now arrived in front of the port. 

There the artist forgot his adventure to superintend the daguerreotype opera- 
tion. Thanks to his advice and some assistance, the Pacha got through his ex- 
periment with credit. Thrice did he renew it at different points of view, and so 





, 








no time in going to look and listen for themselves, either by - or by night. 
There is one thing, however, which we feel bound in justice to add, that we ne- 
ver heard a public speaker on whose simple assurances we could more perfectl 

rely than on Mr. Catlin throu t his interesting narratives of the extraordi- ! 
nary people of whom he has thus become the artist, the historian, the conserva- 


‘tor, and the apologist. His very manner carries conviction with it, even inde- | 


' photograph. He was sa leased with himself at the moment that he would 


complete was his success on all occasions, that, being congratulated by his pro- 
fessor in person, he determined to become one himself. He called about him 
the young officers of his escort, and superintended a fourth experiment made by 
themselves. It succeeded like the rest, and the Pacha was proclaimed a master- 





| mon Horace Vernet to the harem. 


the harem resplendent with her seventeen years. 


the process which is to convert it into a picture, whilst all the women eagerly 
bend towards the expected prodigy. 

But, oh! disappointment, the wonder did not come to pass. The silvered 
metal had lost none of its pristine whiteness, and the Pacha’s face alone was 
colored with a glowing redness. 

‘“ Thave hurried myself too much!” said Mehemet, with vexation, and he re- 
sumed his task more slowly, but without a better result. ‘“ What means this ?” 
cried he in the utmost confusion ; “ I must have set about it wrongly, or have 
forgotten some petty detail.” After a long and silent pause, during which he 
reflected, he began again more carefully than ever. But the wonder failed a 
third, fourth, and fifth time, and Mehemet fell indignant upon his divan, more 
mortified than a juggler who had been baffled in all his tricks. The malicious 
whisperings of his women soon changed his shame into anger. He rushed at 
the instrument, was at one time near dashing it to pieces, examined every part 
of it, and ultimately found that the only remedy to his perplexity was to sum- 
The Pacha long hesitated to adopt so ex- 
treme a measure, but vanity ultimately got the better of jealousy, and a slave 
was despatched to the artist. 

The painter came with an eagerness easy to conceive, and the first woman 
he espied among the whole number was one with a red scarf—the very pearl of 
But she was as calm as he 
was agitated ; and whether it wasa qui pro quo or dissimulation, her composure 
batiled his comprehension. The mystery will, however, doubtless explain 
itself. 

As delighted as attentive, Horace Vernet scarcely listened to the Pacha, and 


_ it was only after looking all round the Harem that he condescended to examine 
| the powerless photograph. 


He then exclaimed, with affected surprise “ By the 
Prophet ! let your Highness excuse such an oversight ; I had quite forgotten to 
put the iodine on your plates !” . 

Our readers are aware that, by an improvement of the daguerreotype, that 
part of the process must take place beforehand. Trusting that Horace Vernet 
had attended to this, the Pacha had reckoned without his host. Hence the suc- 
cessive failures, which had so greatly mortified him, and of which the artist’s 
pretended forgetfulness had been the sole and voluntary cause. 

Mehemet guessed the stratagem, and forgave it the more willingly as it ex- 
onerated his vanity. ‘ My jealousy pardois you for the sake of my vanity,” 
whispered he, with a smile, to Horace Vernet. ‘“ Since you are as enamoured 
of my harem as I am of your daguerreotype, we can make an amicable compro~ 
mise. Go and fetch for Mehemet Ali some iodized plates, and you may look 
over the Pacha of Egypt’s harem quite at your leisure.” 

Horace returned in a few minutes. On this occasion the artist and the vice- 
roy were equally well pleased with themselves, for whilst the latter delighted the 
women by the success of his operation, the former contrived to hand his bou- 
quette réponse to the Odalisk with the red scarf. So far so well; but, at the mo- 
ment the Pacha turned about amidst the compliments of his fair spectators, his 


| eyes flashed fire and his hand fell upon his dagger, and Horace Vernet quaked 
'and grew pale. 
| Odalisk, and he recognised in the latter's scarf the bouguet composed under his 


Mehemet had surprised the movements of the painter and 


own eyes. 

* Allons—It is all over with me!” thought Horace Vernet, who was more 
dead than alive, “ and my romance must end as most oriental tales—with the 
scymeter or the bowstring. 

One may judge of our artist’s astonishment and gladness when he beheld Me- 
hemet’s eyes soften into mildness, and the menacing contraction of his lips give 
way to the kindest smile. ‘A hundred years ago,” said the Viceroy, “ your 
head would already have dropped from your shoulders; but I, who am not a 
Pacha like the rest, and do not want that young girl, I forgive her as well as 
you; and since she pleases you I make vou a present of her.” 

‘I accept it,” replied the delighted painter, “on condition that I dispose of 
her as I list.” 

‘ In Egypt that is a matter of course,” resumed Mehemet, “she is as much 
your property as the daguerreotype.” 

“ Decidedly, you are the greatest of Pachas!” cried the artist, “and I wilk 
forthwith make a happy couple in your palace !” 

Dragging away the handsome girl, who was frightened at what she could not 
understand, Horace Vernet conducted her straight to the officer of Mamelukes, 
who so skilfully explained amorous bouquets, and throwing her into his arms 
before he had recovered from his surprise, cried, “She is yours !” Our great artist 
then left them together and returned to his occupation. 

Such, it will be conceived, is the denowement of a mere qui pro quo, the key 
to which Horace Vernet had obtained in proceeding to the harbour. The emo- 
tion betrayed by the officer before the bath establishment had revealed to him the 
destination of the emblematical flowers! A similarity between their height and 
the color of their cloaks had explained the rest ; and having ascertained the hono- 
rable character of the Egyptian, the Frenchman good-naturedly promoted the 
success of his love. 

If we believe a friend of the celebrated painter who vouches for the authenti- 
city of this adventure, it will be the subject of a charming picture, which we shall 
see at the exhibition of 1841. 


- = 


Dezatu or Mrs. Hoorper.—We re 





t to add to the many names of those re~ 
cently deceased in the dramatic world that of Mrs. Hooper. She died last week 
at Hull, after an illness rather painful, as we have heard, than tedious. Some 
months ago, it will be remembered, Mrs. Hooper had the misfortune to meet 
with an accident through treading on some orange-peel in the Strand, which, 
throwing her violently on the pavement, caused a compound fracture of the right 
leg. Since then, although she partially recovered, and was enabled to sustain 
her customary line of characters at Hull, she gradually declined, and a second 
accident, with which she met in the country, prostrated her on a bed of sickness 
from which she never afterwards rose. Mrs. Hooper's maiden name was Bro- 
thers, under which she made her appearance at Dru -lane Theatre, then in its 
high and palmy state. She was, we believe. of the Jewish persuasion. Some, 


years after she became the bride of Mr. Hooper. 
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MISADVENTURES OF A CLASSICAL EQUESTRIAN.| 


A SHEET FROM THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY or SYLVESTER STEEPLECHASE 
LATE OF —— COLLEGE. : : 


cigho! Semel insanivimus omnes. “ Every man makes himself ridiculous 
at ae time or another of his life.”” Why should Ibe ashamed to avow, that 
+» this universal rule I have not been’an exception ! 

The confession is perfectly disinterested. I have been almost all my life a 
student—solitary, and* keenly sensitive of ridicule ; andif I now freely acknow- 
ledge that I did once make an egregious fool of myself, and publish my folly to 
the laughter-loving readers of a Sporting »eriodical, [have but one motive—the 
hope of perhaps saving frou similar absurdity some unsuspecting member of that 
s mple class, among Whom the fairest on of my life has been spent. 

I said that 1 have been all way life a stadent—I might have added, but that the 
bull would fix my natavity west @f St. George’s Channel, that I was Jorn.one. 
Ciredistances shaped way destiny; ehoice almost from infancy tied me down 
happy and combenbe, a i paunt. Family prospects I had none ; for my father, 


the younger soa of & speripg—(as the name implies)—and not over-wealthy 


baronet wm ————shine, had) left me utterly ‘unprovided. ~ My uncle, his elder 
brother, wadertook Uae, chagge of my education ; and I was brought up in the 
prospect of a valuable vig whieh, for the time, was in his gift. Thus, at an 
early age, | Was Wanslereed from the seelusion of a fond mother’s house to the 
even gVouHes DOUG Qi Wie cleagy man, who had the charge of my education, and 
* che CAcop On OL a Occasional visit te my uncle's residence, I had literally 
scen Bebhbg, CKO 4% & boy, of what is called the world, when I entered the uni- 
versity there, | need seareely add, habits such as these at once decided my 
career—! seviled dow ito a reader. 


An whexpeeted event, the death of my kind uncle, some years afterwards, al- 
tered my destiny, He had been fora long time a periodical sufferer from the 
but, of am wen constitution, he had hitherto been able to deal very sum- 
marily with tts attacks; and I well remember the childish wonder with which I 
used to watch him during the process. As soon as it began to threaten, his in- 
variable practice was to sit with his feet plunged in cold water; and, although 
the torture for a time was exquisite, he would bear on, and literally roar the fit 
away. ‘The ery which came easiest to him, even in his pain, was his favorite 
hunting halloo; and I have seen him sit for an hour together groaning in his 
agony, occasionally by way of relief bursting out into a wild protracted note, 
which in these degenerate days would make the fortune of our comparatively 
voiceless huntsmen ; and which, if I described it on paper, I should spin out like 
the celebrated upsilonin the Plutus of Aristophanes. This was indeed a despe- 
rate remedy ; but the iron firmness of his frame for a long time bore him through. 
Unfortunately, in one of these efforts, so long successful, the process was at last 
reversed. This inveterate enemy at last fixed its fangs in his vitals; and, after 
being beaten in many a hard run, the gout at last raised thé death whoop over 
my poor uncle ! 

Upon this portion of my history I shall not dwell. My cousin George suc- 
ceeded to the title and estate of his father; but in my circumstances the change 
produced no alteration, or if any, it was for the better. My hope of the living 
fell with the decease of my uncle, the presentment having been held only for 
life; but my cousin insisted on settling upon me an allowance more than ade- 
quate to my wants; and, consulting my long-cherished inclinations, I continued 
to reside on a fellowship which I had obtained in College. I was con- 
tented, and even happy ; for, from a feeling of propriety, I had trained my mind 
to habits of study and retirement; and, even from my youth, had felt a consti- 
tutional aversion to the more active enjoyments of life, in which my gayer cou- 
sin had always delighted. I was now able to indulge my bias without restraint, 
and gave my whole soul to the study of the classics. My favorite author, since 
{ had been capable of comparison, had been Xenophon. I was captivated by his 
unpretending, almost child-like simplicity ; and, in the ambitious day-dreams, in 
which students fondly indulge, my fancy, in some of its wanderings, would whis- 
per that perhaps it might one day be my fortune to go down to posterity as the 
great editor of my favorite—the Lissies or Heyne of Xenophon! Alas! the re- 
collection that I was poor and dependent chilled the ardor of these too proud 
aspirings. But these things are arranged elsewhere. Every one knows that fox- 
hunters, albeit they enjoy more of life, are no more immortal than other men. 
My poor cousin George was a keen lover of the sport? perhaps it was thus his 
fortune to enjoy more of itn a given time, But, unhappily, one last day of the 
season—almost at the very last fence of the last ran—his noble hunter, who had 
carried him through the year without a blunder, proved not false, but fortune- 
less at least ; they were both killed by the same fall! Poor George, he is gone ! 
And in him [ lost one whom I loved, and who loved me well. Our tastes did 
“xo. @ssimilate, but our hearts wereone. I shall never forget him. Jl sit 
terra levis! 1 

This was a sudden, almost stunning revolution. From the humblest and most 
retiring member of my college, I had in a moment grown into a potent baronet 
Sir Sylvester Steeplechase, of Hall. Ihad once, even in fancy, con- 
templated the possibility of such an event: and will it be believed that the first 
thought which this sudden acquisition of independence suggested, was, that I 
might look forward to the accomplishment of my darling hope—I might now pub- 
lish my Xenophon! I had at this time just completed my thirtieth year. 


For a time, however, the necessary attention to the arrangement of my affairs 
gave me abundant occupation. Solicitors, agents, stewards, brokers, worried me 
with a ceaseless jargon about titles, accounts, and investitures. I was tormented 
by applications which to me were absolutely unintelligible. Grooms, trainers, 
whips, gamekeepers, earth-stoppers, and a hundred other tribes whose names I 
had never before heard, clamorously demanded my patronage. I was beset with 
visits of condolence or congratulation, with deputations and requisitions. I was 
expected to fill, in every particular, the position left vacant by the death of my 
poor cousin ; and, in truth, they seemed to believe me possessed of a sort of sport- 
ing ubiquity. I was unanimously called to the mastership of the great 
fox-hounds, named treasurer of the stakes, and, great Diana! capiain of 
the archers! I was elected member of nine hunts. seven shooting-clubs, 
and there was not a race for the coming year of which I was not appointed stew- 
ard, Heaven help me! never was there a more degenerate scion of a sporting 
race ! never was the patronymic “ Steeple-chase” more miserably misplaced! ] 
had never been on horseback in my entire life. I could not sleep with an easy 
mind if I fancied there was a loaded fowling-piece under the same roof, and if, 
in the excess of folly, I could have been induced to venture my neck after the 
hounds, I would have deemed it more meritorious to slaughter the dogs them- 
selves, than the miserable little animal which they were trained to worry to the 
death! It is almost needless, therefore, to say that, in all these cases, I begged 
to decline the honor intended, respectfully, of course, and with suitable regrets 
for the unhappy neglect of this part of my education. At the same time I felt it 
due tothe memory of my poor cousin to direct, that, though all the supernume- 
raries of his extensive stud had been disposed of, his favorite pack should still be 
maintained in the style of excellence for which it had long been proverbial. 


Having thus disposed of all, I sat down seriously to resume my labors, deter- 
mined to give my life to literature, to those pursuits for which I felt that my 
natural dispositions, as well as acquired tastes, had prepared me. Alas! how 
short-sighted is human prudence ' how little did I deem it possible that any chain 
of events could convert me into a sportsman! Every one knows that my favor- 
ite Xenophon was an accomplished horseman in his day, and an ardent lover of 
the sports of field and forest. He has left us, in his Treatises on ‘“ ILorseman- 
ship” and “the Chase,” a perfect manual of the “ noble science,” as cultivated 
in his own times. With these works I had long been familiar, that is, as a.stu- 
dent. I had read and re-read them. Ihad pored over every commentator who 
had thrown any light upon their meaning. I had even taken the pains of study- 
ing Gratius and Appian, as well as Arrian’s Cynegeticus, in the hope of glean- 
ing all possible collateral information. But when I seriously set about my edi- 
torial labors, I soon found that my knowledge was barren and theoretical : and 
some mischievous fiend prompted me that lao should be able to do justice 
to my immortal favorite without a practical knowledge of those subjects of which 
he had been so accomplished a master. My vanity was tickled by his representa- 
tion, that ‘it is on horseback gods and heroes are painted; and that men who 
manage their horses gracefully present a most magnificent spectacle.” Visions 
of the pride of reviving the glories of Classic Equestrianism, which I saw had 
sadly fallen away, began to flit before my faney ; and I will now deny that I had 
some slight visitings of shame when I reflected that 1 was the first of a longline 
who had deserted the hereditary walk in which a sporting ancesiry had figured 
from time immemorial. My determination, therefore, was speedily taken, for I 
have ever been rapid in my counsels. I resolved to set about the study of horse- 
manship—practical horsemanship—and, as my object was to acquire such know- 
ledge as would enable me to illustrate the works of Xenophon, [ determined to 
discard al] the modern devices of luxury or convenience, and limit my equestrian 
caparison by the rigid rules of the classic manege. Ineed not say that in all 
things Xenophon was my model; and as a preliminary step, I set about furnish- 
ing my stud upon the principles laid down in his first chapter for the judgment cf 
horseflesh. ith these I labored to become perfectly familiar ; as a specimen of 
my zeal, even in small matters, I may mention that I remember walking several 
mules on a scorching day, that I might study, unobserved, the construction of a 
goat's fetlock ; and, on another occasion, daubing myself over with the filth of a 
hog-sty, in examining the formation of a boar ;—all this that I might pract.cally 
understand the caution, “neither must the lower bones of the fetlock be erect, 
like that of a goat,” nor “ the neck falling forward from the chest, like that of a 
boar.” When I fancied myself sufficiently prepared by this private study, to 
enter the market, I was not long in finding many eager to accommodate me, nay 


gout ; 
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‘soul save myself. r, I was determined to judge for myself and by} W effort li it cost me to assame at breakfast the indifference, which, 
 * fie ba . alas! was far from me! The coolness with which the arrangements of the 


I will not attempt é the « i width befel me during the search. | day were discussed, was to me absolutely maddening ; but when I heard it pro- 


The forefinger of my hand was c d almost to mummy, in proving the peees that the fair Emily should be my companion,—when she playfully placed 
soundness of the feet and the proper elevation of the sole. In measuring secwn- | herself under my escort—there was utter despair in the alacrity with which | 
dum artem, whether the “ were the pr distance asunder,” I two | bowed my delighted assent to a proposal, at which my heart died away within 


ribs almost broken by a kick ; and in feeling whether “ both sides of the jew were 
equally tender,” the scoundrelly groom, who held the mouth open, suddenly let- 
ting go his hold, my hand was well-nigh torn off as the jaws closed, with iron 


me in shame and eee pas ! As soon asI could with propriety withdraw, | 
retired tomy room, that I might, at least, rehease the instructions of Xenophon 
previous to setting out. I read over and over again, ‘‘ As soon as he is mounted, 
gripe, upon my wrist. ; whether on the bare back, or in the saddle, we im not approve of his keeping the 
is was dearly t experience ; but being determined to have itat any | same seat as in a carriage, but an upright posture with the legs apart,” tll I be 
price, and to take nothing upon hearsay, I persisted in a personal examination. | gan, especially when I remembered my “ wooden” practice, to work myself into 
At last my perseverance was rewarded ; I discovered a young horse, peri Ghe as I something like confidence, that, after all, it could not be so very difficult. When 
fondly hoped, in every particular required by the skilful Grecian. The tail, to | the appointed hour arrived, I had wrought myself into a desperate indifference 
be sure, was cut in the barbarous fashion of modern times; but as he was unex- | as to the results. Alas! but a single glance through the open window, upon the 
ceptionable in all beside, I consoled myself by reflecting that if this was unusual | spirited animal, which the hateful kindness of my host had provided for me! 
at Athens, it was not without classical precedent at Rome; and I remembered | All the courage which I had taken so long to steam up, was chilled down in a 
with satisfaction Horace’s old complacent boast— single moment. Oh! how I eursed, in my heart, the diabolical obsequiousness 
pea TR nigh Ere _of the groom—the barbarous attention of Sir William, who examined all the ap- 

fre licet niuto.” pointments with the utmost caution ! Stay—what is this! does he want a shoe ? 


5 y ; R 4 ° safe ! ‘ ited | -2- { 4 —_— righ 
With this slight exception, I considered myself extremely fortunate. There is | Tam safe! I i pear ep Alack-a-day ‘_ it was but a speck,—all is right—I 
no point on which Zenophon insists so strongly as that the knees be flexible : | @™ @gain in the Hands of the Philistines! Even the gentle Eimily herself, | 
“the horse must bend his knees pliantly.” “In the animal which I had chosen looked upon as one of them. In my despair I fancied her a sort of female Cen- 
there could be no question on this score. The knee bent with the slightest mo- | wt Bes wg agape, virago, leagued with the rest in a vile conspi- 
tion—nay, even when he stood perfectly still—shook, by the mere exertion of | mest hy ete mT ‘ _ With an aching heart, concealed under as good a grace as I 
standing. I was pleased, too, by my own penetration in discovering this: for | ©?" pecan assisted her into the saddle; and, with a suppressed sigh, re- 
the salesman, though loud in the praises of the steed, did not once adlahet tothe. | signe myself to the fate which I saw was inevitable. Suddenly it occurred to 
excellence. It was plain he had not studied Xenophon : but that was his own af- | me, that, perhaps after all, the first step was every thing. Anecdotes of the 
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fair—I was not bound to tell him. I 
he possessed abundant spirit and willingness to work. 
by the groom, such was his eagerness to go forward, that he constantly kept 


one foot pointed out before him. 1 question whether I should have attached much | 


I was satisfied, too, from his appearance, that | are of mind over the brute creation flitted through my disordered memory. | 
Indeed, even when held | etermined to make one effort ; and, though all else should fail, at least to mount 


in classic style. 


Unlucky wight that Iwas! The animal was led to the step of 
| the hall-door. 


I was thus considerably elevated beyond the point from which, in 


weight to this fact had it been pointed out by another ; but it was my own disco- | my practice, I had been accustomed to vault upon my wooden substitute. In 


very, and satisfied me perfectly. ‘There were some marks upon the left knee, 
from which I concluded, though the dealer did not specify the fact, that he had 


my confusion, I forgot to make the due allowance for this disparity ; with one 
convulsive effort, I pitched myself,—not on, but over—the back of the affrighted 


been already, as Xenophon directs, trained to kneel down, “in order to admit the | steed ; and was only saved from a desperate fall by the promptness of the groom, 


rider on his back.” 

In carrying out my theory, I had predetermined not to consider expense: I 
paid at once the price demanded. It was a large one certainly, but fell far—very 
far—short of the twelve talents paid for the famous Bucephalus ; and besides, I 
had found an animal which at once realized all my wishes. The removing him 
to my own stables was a matter of some difficulty and importance ; and I fear I 
rather puzzled the groom by the multiplicity of directions which I gave him, word 
for word, from my text-book. He must be sure not to lead him with a bridle, 
“tor thus one side of the mouth is rendered harder than the other ;” not to “go 
before him, for then the horse has the power of doing what he pleases ;” nor 
“behind him, for in that case he may work what mischief he will.” I have rea- 
son to suspect that, although the fellow touched his hat in token of obedience, 
he led the horse just as he pleased himself notwithstanding, going “behind” or 
‘before ”’ him, exactly as he found most convenient. 

The stable appointments of my poor cousin George were perfect—that is, per 
fect in the modern style. This, however, was quite at variancé with my classic 
views ; and I determined that it should be altered immediately. ‘The details of 
my own arrangements I shall spare the reader; suffice it to say, that the most 
important alterations regarded the stalls, which were remodelled strictly accord- 
ing to the following plan :— 

“If the stall be moist and smooth, it will injure the feet, even though they be 
naturally excellent. Let it be made sloping, therefore, and provided with sewers, 
to prevent moisture ; and, to guard against improper smoothness, let it be floored 
with stones, each about the size of the hoof, laid one against the other. A floor 
made upon this plan will strengthen the hoof of the animal standing upon it. 
The horse should be led out by the groom when he wishes to clean him ; and, af- 
ter the morning meal, untied from the manger, that he may go with more plea- 
sure tohissupper. Let the outer part of the stall be made with the utmost 
care ; it will contribute to strengthen the feet, if it be covered with broken stones, 
a hand broad, and about a pound weight, kept together by a band of iron encom- 
passing them. While he stands on these stones, it is as if he were travelling on 
a stony road; and thus these strengthen the hollow of his hoof.” 


Reforms so extensive naturally excited considerable observation ; nor were 
they unaccompanied with grumbling on the part of the underlings of the old 
system. Some of my sporting néighbors, too, occasionally called to enjoy a 
laugh at my expense. I allowed them to indulge their merriment. Time, I said, 
would show which was the wiser. There was one part of my establishment, 
however, completely beyond my reach. I attempted to introduce the reform into 
the stables of the huntsman and whip; but old Jack Belton stoutly resisted : 


and, although I had been nettled by the free terms in which he ridiculed my first | 


purchase in horse-flesh, pronouncing him a “dead pointer,” and I know not 
what beside, yet I could not find it in my heart to press it on the hearty old man 
against his will. 

My operations were now almost completed. I had made several expensive 
additions to my stud, upon the same principles which had guided my first choice : 
I delivered in the great halla series of lectures on the classic rules of the ma- 
nege to the wondering retainers of the new establishment ; and wrote out with 
my own hand a translation of Xenophon’s golden treatise, to guide the operations 
of my confidential superintendent. Into the caparison and equipments of my 
stud, also, I introduced a radical reform ; dismissing without mercy the modern 
abomination of stirraps, with all their appendages—condemning the countless 
varieties of bridles on which my poor predecessor had prided himself—bridoon, 
Pelham Chifney,—tretaining only the plain, but classical snaffle ; and, to silence 
opposition by a single aa, I stripped off every horse-shoe in my establish- 
ment, and fell back at once on the usage, which, alone, nature as well as classic 
science, had sanctioned ! 

There remained but my own training in the mysteries of equestrianism. This 
I had hitherto deferred, partly that all things might proceed according to order— 
partly from a certain nervousness as to the event; which, although it always 
disappeared when I had my books before me, yet, I know not how, invariably re- 
turned as soon as the time came for commencing. I flattered myself, however, 
that I was perfect as a book horseman. I knew every rule, and the approved 
usage in every difficulty. I understood the “ circular riding,’’ the “oblong 
riding,” and “ that riding which is directed straight forward,”—the rules for “‘ as- 
cending a height’ an.| “descending a declivity ;” and I had a sort of vague ima- 
gining that perhaps I might venture on the directions for “ crossing a ditch.” Nor 
had I altogether overlooked the practical portion. One part at least I was per- 
fect in—the manner of leaping on horseback without the assistance of the ana- 
boleus.* I had made it a point to practise this, using as a substitute for a real 
horse, a wooden figure, made on the plan of those placed in the Campus Mar- 
tius, to afford the youth$S of Rome an opportunity of similar exercise. As yet, 
however, my training had gone ng farther. Now that all preparations were com- 
plete, there was no shadow of excuse for further delay ; and yet I felt an unac- 
countable unwillingness to make the first essay. Most opportu nely I received a 
pressing invitation from a neighboring baronet, an old friend of my late uncle's, 
protesting against further delay of my long promised and often deferred visit. In 
the state of mind which I then experienced, this was a most seasonable relief ; 
and I compromised with my editorial conscience hy resolving that the very day 
after my return I should most positwely begin. I but staid, therefore, to repeat 
all my instructions as to the management of the stud during my absence—espe- 
cially directing that the horse “should be tied to the stall from above” rather 
than from below: and that the head, instead of being cleaned with the brush, 
should always be washed with water,” and set out at length upon the first visit 
which I had yet made in my new capacity. ps 

It is no part of my present plan to dilate on the frankness and cordiality of my 
host, nor the arch, though retiring simplicity, of his beautiful daughter Emily. 
We spent several delightful days in exploring the romantic neighborhood of his 


residence : and I began to feel that there were other beauties besides those of the | 


classics. But I must not forget myself—my adventures are hurrying to a 
close. 

One evening we had a large party of the neighboring gentry. After dinner the 
conversation turned upon my novel plans; and there was a good deal of amu- 
sing speculation as to their probable success. I was induced to give a full expla- 
nation of my theory ; and was not alit'le nettled to perceive that it was with 
difficulty the politeness of my audience restrained the ]aughter which was strug- 
gling to escape. The air of ridicule, too, which a practical old sportsman threw 
over the whole matter, when I had concluded my explanation, so completely 
mortified me, that when our host Sir William, to give me, as he said, a fair trial 
of it before I should finally abandon it, proposed to mount me inthe true English 
style’ on the morrow,—I was too proud to acknowledge my utter inexperience ; 
nor was it until I had gone too far to retract in honor, that I saw, in its full hor- 
ror, the difficuly in which I had involved myself. Ye Gods! what a night I 
spent in the appalling anticipation of the morrow ! how heartily I cursed the 
folly which had thus led me, step by step, to the crisis of my fate! Would it 
not be possible to plead illness? Alas! an instinct told me the plea would be 
suspected, and, at best, would but postpone the day of terror which now must 
come !—A sudden call home’? Conscience assured me that the shallow pretence 
would be seen through with half a glance. Alas! there was no retreat. I had 
crossed the Rubicon—I fell asleep in despair, to rehearse, in dreams, the dreaded 


denouement of the morrow ! 





* The slave who, in the absence of the stirrup, which the ancients never used, assisted 





to press upon my acceptance bargains, which they would not offer to any living 


tie rider inmounting. By the Latins he was called Strator. 


who caught me fast by the heel, like another Achilles, as I was rapidly disappear- 
ing on the off-side of the horse ! 

This was a fatalcommencement. Fortunately, however, the man had not let 
go his hold. I was, at length, righted,—not, however, till I had condescended 
to use the stirrup,—all un-Athenian as it was,—and, with a grim joke about my 
being “too active,” the groom, in obedience to a desperate “let go,” which it 
went to my heart to utter, turned off the animal ; with a gloomy foreboding on 
my part, that he should never behold either himself, or his rider again. We got 
off quietly enough, considering all that had occurred, with the exception of a 
little pawing and restlessness on the part of my horse, Xenophon directs that 
‘the rider, in mounting, should, along with the reins, seize the mane near the 
point of the shoulder.” I have a sort of indistinct recollection that I retained my 
hold of the mane a litile longer than was absolutely necessary. J had jast been 
reading, too, that “it is a received precept to soothe the horse by whistling.” 
| But though I felt, with increasing alarm, that my brute required soothing very 
much, yet my tongne clove to my palate in the vain attempt to get out a single 
note. I recollect with confusion the dismal attempt which [ made to praise his 
beauty and spirit, while I cursed them both from the very depths of my soul. 
But there was not much time for such speculation. By degrees the genile walk 
quickened into an unsteady, undecided, amble, which pitched and shook me at a 
most woeful rate in the saddle. All my horrors were redoubled !—the light 
springy step of my steed was absolute death to me. How I envied the ease 
and apparent enjoyment of my animated companion! What incoherent and 
abortive struggles I made to disguise my terrors under the semblance of gay 
conversation! How eagerly I clung to the unclassical support of the stirrups, 
which, alas! seemed, as if of set purpose, to elude my tremulous grasp—only 
regretting—forgive me, Castor !—that my saddle was not also furnished with a 
_ horn to which I might cling—like that which the heedless Emily seemed so little 


“ 


to regard ! 
Had we not better try a canter in the park?” at length proposed my compa- 
nion. Shrine of Taraxippus !—a canter ! 

“*With—all—my—heart,” faltered I; while every drop of blood flew back to 
my heart at the bare idea. Oh, how fervently I prayed that my horse should 

get lame, or cast a shoe ; in short, that any thing, no matter what, should occur 
| to prevent it. Heaven forgive me! I should scarcely have regretted the sud- 
| den illness of my fair charge herself, so utterly desperate were my feelings. 
| But, alas! fate was inexorable. On we went—every stride flinging me up and 
down with a force which I thought would reduce me to impalpable powder— 
_ she, all the while, laughing, chattering,—absolutely wild with enjoyment! On 
| We went—my despair deepening—deepening—with every step !—faster—faster ! 
—till at last—but no—it is impossible! she is not going to jump that frightful 
paling! Shade of Ixion! itis but too true. I sawit before me with awful dis- 
tinctness—every angle—every point—of it; and, to my horror, the heartless 
monster seemed to choose the most impassible spot in the entire range! Well 
I remember the grim despair with which—for my thoughts flew faster than my 
steed—iny eye selected one particular stake in the fence on which I felt a gloomy 
‘presentiment that I was most certainly destined to be impaled! I am _ not 
ashamed to confess that I had, by this time, called the re-advice of Xenophon, 
always, “ in crossing a ditch, or ascending an acclivity, to seize the mane fast.” 
I was clinging to it with the gripe of despair. But stay! Ha! she is over, and 
—confound the mischievous vixen !—has wheeled her horse, to witness my im- 
palement! Crash—crash! on we come! Death and fury! In the tremendous 
| up and down bound of my relentless brute, my forehead is almost cloven by the 
knock against his head; and, as if the brute understood “ counter-irritation,” my 
nether extremity is tilted against the pommel with a violence which I feared 
would annihilate me ! 

But I was over, at all events ; and, fora moment, I breathed again. Alas! 
but fora moment. Scarce had I landed, when my cruel tormentor wheeled, and 
was away again! My case had not been utterly hopeless until now. In the 
_ break-neck fly over the fence, I had lost both’ my stirrups, and, as the excited horse 
| careered madly onwards, I lay upon his neck in all the helplessness of despair 
| —the huge hunting a pommelling my shins at every stride. To increase 

my confusion, too, [ could plainly perceive by the backward glance of my bright- 

eyed companion, that she was enjoying the discomfiture of this doomed scion of 
| the classic school of equestrianism. But alas! ridicule was not all: my know- 
| ledge of the locality enabled me to see that we were galloping direct for a fright- 
| ful precipice, with a deep pool below, which lay a few hundred yards behind the 
| fence. I shut my eyes in horror—I attempted to fling myself off, but my hands, 
| clinging nervously to their hold, refused to do the bidding of my will. I aban- 
| doned myself to my fate! We were flying with the rapidity of the wind, when, 
| bya sudden stop, I found myself flung resistlessly forward, on a steep bank—a 
| waving branch was before me—with a convulsive effort, though my shoulder was 
| almost wrenched off by the exertion, I succeeded in grasping it. Alas! I felt 
it gradually yielding—yielding—dimness came upon me ! the rush of water is in 
my ears ! 














* * * * * + 


__ When consciousness returned, I found myself in bed, the nurse bathing my 
| dislocated shoulder with some ice-cold application—the surgeon looking on with 
an expression of considerable anxiety—the attendants bustling to and iro, under 
_the hurried and contradictory orders of my poor host, almost distracted at the 
/untoward acqjdent. Poor Emily, I gathered from their smothered words, had 
| been in hysterics ever since the occurrence, which she attributed to her own 
| thoughtlessness and indiscretion ! 
| Such was the first result of my taste for classic equestrianism. On my reco- 
| very from the dislocation, and the severe fever which it brought with it, I found 
| that all my directions had, during my confinement, been scrupulously attended 
| to inmy manege. The result was highly gratifying—to old Jack Belton! I 





| shall not specify all the details ; but to be brief, what with the classic flooring of 
the stalls—the washing of the head with water—the removal of the shoes, and 
) the other analogous reiorms, I had the comfprt of finding three of my horses 
| blind—two with legs which might serve a higitionne-anel all, without a single 
| exception, unable to place a hoof upon the ground! As for my first purchase, 
, on whose points I prided myself so highly, he had been strangled in the stall by a 
| Xenophontia halter, which I had myself made with my own hands, strictly accord- 
jing to the directions of the great Athenian! To say truth, I had begun to 
— there was some truth in old Bolton’s declaration, that ‘he was no great 
| loss !”” 
| T had now, I believe, got enough of my classic whim. But my pride was 
_ touched, and I determined to make another effort—this time in the English style. 
| The whole establishment, accordingly, was again placed under the surveillance 
| of the trusty Bolton; and I set about the matter in good earnest. Jt may be 
‘some set off to the absurdities which I have confessed, that I have at last suc- 
_ ceeded, though at the price of a second dislocation of the shoulder. I have 
| proved myself not unworthy of the sporting name which I bear, having, during 
. the last season, won no less than three stegletigan. 

| _ But I hear the dogs giving note of preparation to start ; and I must, at least 
‘for the present, have done. Suffice it to say, that I have stepped, bona fide, 
into the place of my lamented cousin George; and am now one of the crack 
riders of the Hunt. Best of all, I have turned my first failure to some 
account. Ihave wrought so successfully on the sympathies of my fair enemy, 
that I am now the happy husband of the prettiest bride in shire. 








have more than once attempted to resume my editorial labors; but the temp- 
, tations of practical horsemanship, and practical sporting in all its forms, have 
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as yet been too much for me; and, after putting it off season after seas I 
begin to fear at last that the work must remain unfinished, till it falls into 


hands of some one more fortunate than the CLassicat EquesTRiaN, ‘ 
London New Sporting Magazine for March, 1840. 


Memoirs of Madame Malibran. 


Memoirs of Madame Ma'ibran. By the Countess de Merlin, and other Intimate 
Friends, &c. &c. 2vols.12m9. London, 1840. Colburn. 


The memoirs of a Malibran must produce a melancholy impression,—an im- 
pression whose sadness is deepened by the lustre of her talents, and the brilliancy 
of her career. She was a creature too gifted to be happy ; too muck the heing 
of mpulse to have a fair chance among the interested and selfish of this world of | 
ours. An early death was the inevitable accomplishment of her destiny. 

What consolation may be derived from tracing her course where thousands 
and tens of thousands infatuated her with applause, and testified to the triumphs’ 
of her genius, will be found in the perusal of these volumes! At fifteen sh 
commenced her theatrical career at Paris, and soon after made her debut at t 
King’s Theatre, London, where her success was at once complete. But the 
journals of the time have since then kept her so fully before the public that Ave 
shall only select such matters as appear to us to be most characteristic an7 in- 
teresting ; such anecdotes as the following :— 

‘‘ Whenever Sontag obtained a brilliant triumph, Malibran would weep, and 
exclaim, ‘ Why does she sing so divinely ?’ The tears excited hy these feelings 
of emulation were the harbingers of renewed exertion and increased improve- 
ment. * bd * . 

‘‘ Maria Malibran’s nervous temperament and romantic turn of feeling inspired 
her with a passionate love of flowers. During her performance of Desdemona, 
on the evening of her benefit above alluded to, she betrayed her fondness for 
flowers in a singular way. When Desdemona lay dead on the stage, and the 
Moor, in his frenzied grief, was preparing to inflict upon himself the blow which 
was to lay him prostrate at her side, Madame Malibran, fearing the destruction 
of the bouquets and wreaths which lay scattered round her, exclaimed in 
a low tone of voice, ‘Take care of my flowers! Do not crush my flowets !’ 

5 * * * 


‘One day a friend was rallying her on the ardent passion with which she had 
inspired one of heradmirers. ‘ Why, I confess,’ she replied, with an air of sim- 
ple earnestness, ‘that I do believe he loves me, but what of that? I do not 
love him. I do not wish to set myself up as a heroine of virtue. I know the 
dangers to which I am exposed. I am young, untrammelled by pecuniary de- 
pendence, married to a man old enough to be my grandfather ; my husband two 
thousand leagues apart from me, and I exposed to every temptation—the proba- 
bility is, that I shall fall in love some day or another. But rest assured that 
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| highly satisfied by having thus secured powerful protection. In the evening, 
just before she made her appearance on the stage, she got between the side-scenes, 


where she might be seen from the royat-box, and having caught the eye of th 
: ; : : ; X, ye of the 
king, reminded hin of his promise by clapping her ree majesty, pleased 
with her freedom and originality, failed not to be as good as his word, and the 
whole house loudly to the royal signal. + * * 

" Boring gen or three nights beyond the number stipulated in her en- 


gagement, Mac demanded an increased salary, which the manager 
refusing, she an agreement with Azzolini, the director of the theatre at 
Bologna. On the whole, it may be said that Madame Malibran was not success- 


ful at Naples. This may be inferred from the following p in a letter I re- 
ceived from her a few days before she quitted that city :—‘I have succeeded 
well here. I have every reason to believe the Neapolitans appreciate my talent, 
but they seldom applaud me. This will never do: applause to an actress is like 
warmth to life—it is a necessity. How can one sing without it! You will 
perhaps ask, were they deaf! No.—Did I sing badly? Far from it. It is 
merely because I am too thin.* Do you understand me now? No. So much 
the worse then, for I’ll give you no further explanation. * * I still 
regret my absence from Paris; but I will neveryeturn till I am married to De 
Beriot. Not that I fear the public, whom I have always found kind and indul- 
gent, but on account of my friends and relations.’ * * * 

“There resided in Naples at this time a poor French hair-dresser, who vainly 
a to obtain a scanty livelihood. Madame Malibran sent for him, and de- 
sired him to attend daily to dress her hair, for which she paid him most extrava- 
gantly. As soon as he was gone, she would undo all his curling and plaiting, 
ind again go through the operation of having her hair dressed by another corffeur. 
Some friends remarked that she gave herself a great deal of useless trouble, ‘ 
ind suggested that as she only employed the poor hair-dresser for charity, it 
would be better to give him the money for doing nothing. ‘Oh no!’ replied 
she, ‘he is poor but proud; he thinks he earns the money, and consequently 
feels no humiliation in taking it. To receive reward is gratifying ; to accept 
charity is degrading. Besides, when he hears my head-dress praised, he believes 
it to be his handy-work, and feels proud of his talents. To confer such happmess 
is worth any sacrifice.’ e * * : 

‘One day an intimate friend accused her of being generally too tame in the 
opening scenes of her characters; her reply was curious. ‘I look upon the 
heads in the pit as one great mass of wax candles; if I were to light them all 
up at once, they would waste and soon burn out. But, by lighting gradually, I 
obtain in time a brilliant illumination. My system is to light up the public by 
degrees.’ * + * In Venice she was con- 
stantly followed by acrowd. If she entered a shop, hundreds instantly surround- 
ed it. If she took an airing in her gondola, (which, as I have before remarked, 
was easily distinguishable,) a little flotilla convoyed her as she glided along. 
The quays were lined by persons anxious to see her. Her landing was 





whenever I do, I will not play the coquette. When I meet with the fnan capa- 
vn any heart, I will honestly tell him that T} aie ay adec 
ver change. She kept her word. + * | 
‘‘ Her luc was made up of a series of contrasts. On the one hand she beheld 
a throng of admirers, who, enchanted by her powerful talent, offered to her the | 
incense of adoration. But that brow which could so nobly bear a crown, shrunk 
blushingly beneath the cold, aristocratic salute. On returning home from a 
party, she has been known to burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘I am merely the 
opera singer—nothing more—the slave whom they pay to minister to their plea- 
sure!’ From this it might naturally be presumed that Malibran would have felt 
gratified when a lady of high rank invited her to a party, and from motives of 
delicacy cautiously refrained from requesting her to sing. But no such thing ! 
Such was her strange eccentricity of character, that thoagh overwhelmed with 
attentions, she returned home ill-humored and dissatisfied, and satirically ex- 
pressed her acknowledgments for the generous and disinterested politeness of 
which she had been the object. It was easy to perceive that, of all mortifica- 
‘ions, that which she most dreaded was to be deprived of her crown of profes- 
sional glory. ° * * * 
\y.‘‘ Madame Malibran, about this time, mace the acquaintance, or, perhaps I 
should more properly say, gained the friendship, of M. Viardot in rather an ex- 
traordinary manner. As that friendship formed a feature in her after-life, I may 
relate the aneedote here. Madame Malibran was remarkably fond of riddles and 
charades, and delighted in puzzling people to guess them. One evening she 
was repeating a number of ingenious riddles at a soiree given by M. All 
were laughing, guessing, and applauding her to the skies, when she perceived M. 
Viardot quietly seated in a corner of the room, apparently taking no interest in 
that which amused the rest of the company. This piqued her. It is true, M. 
Viardot was almost a stranger; but then, again, no pretty woman likes to be neg 
lected, even by one out of a thousand. Maria again uttered another sally of 
wit, but in vain she looked for a smile from the sedate gentleman in the corner. 
Determined no longer to bear this, she rose after her next charade, and, ap- 
proaching him, asked in a low voice, ‘Give me your opinion of my last.’ ‘It 
was not good,’ gravely replied M. Viardot, ‘ because ;’ and here he entered 
into his reasons for condemning it. She listened to him attentively, and when 
he had done speaking, she could not help remarking on the singularity of his 
disapproval, since every one else applauded her. ‘True,’ rejoined Viardot, 
‘they seck to please you by flattery. But I really esteem you ; therefore prefer 
telling you the truth, even at the risk of displeasing you.’ For an instant she 
looked attentively at him ; then, holding out her hand, she grasped his, saying, 
‘At length I have found sincerity. Grant me your friendship—mine is yours 
for life.’ * * * * 
‘Madame Malibran was continually at variance with the directors of the Opera. 
They remonstrated with her on the little regard she paid to the preservation of 
her health, and the probable injury her voice would incur from her fondness for 
every species of amusement. Unlkke other singers, she never spared herself. 
On all occasions she was ready to volunteer her services. She amused herself 
with riding, dancing, and all sorts of violent exercises, and her fondness for late 
hours was highly prejudicial to her vocal powers. One evening she had pro- 
mised me her company at an evening party. The managers unexpectedly de- 
termined that a benefit at which she was bound to perform should take place that 
night. Madame Malibran remonstrated, but in vain. Monsieur Robert was ob- 
durate. ‘ Well,’ said Maria, ‘make what arrangement you please : I will be at 
the theatre because it is my duty ; but I'll go to Madame Merlin’s because it is 
my pleasure!’ She kept her word. After playing Semiramide she came to my 
house, sang three songs, ate a hearty supper, and waltzed till long after the dawn 
of day. She did not, however, always escape the ill consequences of this impru- 
dence, though the public were little aware of the state of suffering under which 
she appeared before them. On one occasion, having passed the whole night at 
a ball, on her return home, finding she had to play that evening, she retired to 
bed and slept till noon. On rising, she ordered her saddle-horse, galloped off, 
returned home at six, partook of a hurried dinner, and away to the Opera, where 
she was toplay Arsace. Having dressed for the part, she was about to announce 
her readiness, when, overcome by exhaustion, she fel! down in a fainting-fit. In 
an instant the alarm spread, and assistance was summoned. Twenty different 
remedies were tried, twenty bottles of perfume and other restoratives proffered, 
and among others a bottle of hartshorn. In the confusion of the moment, Mon 
sieur Robert (who was terrified out of his senses by this unfortunate occurrence) 
unluckily seized the hartshorn, and applied it to the lips instead of the nose of 
the fainting prima donna. Madame Malibran recovered, but, alas! the hartshorn 
had frightfully blistered her lips. Here was an unforeseen misfortune ; the house 
was already filled—the audience were beginning to manifest impatience. It was 
now too late to change the performance—Monsieur Robert knew not what apo- 
logy to offer. ‘Stay,’ exclaimed Madame Malibran, ‘I’llremedy this.’ Taking 
up a pair of scissors, she approached the looking-glass, and, though suffering the 
most acute pain, she cut from her lips the skin which had been raised by the 
blisters. In ten minutes afterwards she was on the stage singing with Semira- 
mide-Sontag. It has often been said that she indulged in the use of strong 
spirits; that, in short, she was addicted to intemperate drinking. This was a 
mistake, arising from her occasional use of tonics. To these she had recourse 
when her failing strength required artificial stimulus. When nature refused to 
assist her, which was frequently the case, she would fly to these restoratives. 
She would sometimes take a glass of madeira to renovate her voice, and enable 
her to accomplish her fatiguing tasks. It was not any partiality for strong drinks. 
Could vinegar have produced the same effect, she would have flown to it. To 
accomplish her triumphs, she set physical force at defiance : nothing daunted her. 
In the instance above mentioned, her lacerated and bleeding lips caused her to 
suffer severe pain throughout the whole opera. To gratify her audience at 
Manchester, she sang three times the duet from ‘ Andromica’ within a few 
hours of her death—a death caused by extreme and unceasing exertions.”— 
Quere? 

At Naples “the rule is, that when an actress is about to make her debut, she 
waits on the king, and solicits the honor »f his majesty’s presence on her first 
appearance. In compliance with this regulation, Madame Malibran went to the 

valace, where she was received most graciously. On being introduced to the 
Sing she said, hesitatingly, ‘Sire, if it be agreeable to your majesty, 1 have come 
to request that your majesty will be graciously pleased not to appear at the the- 
atre to-morrow evening.’ The king, nota little astonished, demanded the reason 
of a request so singular. ‘May it please your majesty, I have heard that it 1s 
the etiquette in Naples not to applaud in presence of royalty: that is to say, un- 
less you graciously set the example.’ The king, perceiving that she was embar- 
rassed, desired her to speak out. ‘Sire, as you are good enough to command 
me to speak, I will. e fact is, 1 am so much in the habit of being applauded 
the instant I appear on the stage, that I am sure, if I were received in silence, I 
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watched for, and her progress to her abode was a sort of trinmnhal procession. 
ty a * * * 

‘‘ider vivacity was almost superhuman. Frequently, on coming home from 
the theatre, she would begin dancing about, jumping over chairs, and playing all 
sorts of antics. When De Beriot endeavored to dissuade her from these childish 
pranks, her answer was (like every thing else she did) strange and original : ‘ My 
dear Charles, you don’t understand my nature. I cannot take premeditated re- 
pose ; it can only come when I am compelled by exertion to have recourse to it. 
[ cannot economise my strength—I use it just as it comes. When I trv ‘o re- 
strain my flow of spirits, I feel as if I should be suffocated.’ P , 
“*Malibran was very fond of riding, and was a graceful, though not a perfect 
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disposition has not been of a n 
= as it is atrocious.” 

. Elliotson, under date of March 6, 1840, certifies 
of January, he met Dr. Babington in seiitintiomen de can ub shntities 
Faucit, whose complaint was a morbid sensibility of the nerves of the outer 
of the chest, and ef the air tubes of the lungs, so that the slightest touch of the 
chest with the point of the finger gave exquisite pain, and occasioned a sudden ins- 
pliation and cough; every deep inspiration also occasioned cough, and there 
was frequent dry and loud violent cough independent of these exciting causes. — 
There was no Cireomstance in the illness which was calculated to excite even &@ 
suspicion of anything more. The affection had doubtless been induced by great 
professional exertion and anxiety. 

Dr. Duke, of Hastings, to which place, by the desire of her medical advisers, 
Miss Helen Faucit had retired on account of its mildness and soft air, certifies 
under date of March 3, 1840, that he had occasionally attended Miss Helen Faucit. 
since the beginning of February ; that she had suffered from a painful affection 
from the left side of the chest, resembling angina pectoris, doubtless occasioned 
by excesive professional exertion. 

The above will doubtless be considered a sufficient refutation of the vile calum-. 
nies to which, unfortunately, persons of eminence in all professions are too much 
exposed. ‘The interest taken by Mr. Webster in this affair proves that he is ini- 


mical to the now too prevailing taste for slander, and does him infinite credit. 
Observer, March 15. 








Louis Philippe’s Movements. 

Louis Philippe, although excessively lethargic, always rises early. As soon 
as he is up he reads diplomatic despatches and the private reports of his Ambas- 
sadors, throws a hasty coup d’ail over the interior administration, aud then break 
fasts at eleven to twelve. His sobriety is proverbial. For the last twenty years 
his breakfast has always consisted of a small loaf of bread with a glass of beer ; 
to this is occasionally added a little butter. After breakfast he receives his 
ministers, individually if possible, and next receives the visits of his private 
friends, before whom he displays a vast technical erudition on mechanics, ma- 
sonry, commerce, &c. 

At three he retires to his cabinet, reads the papers and public reports, receives 
confidentiil friends, and at five he goes out. When at Neuilly he walks on the 
balcony, which looks on to the garden; when at the Tuileries he inspects the 
repairs that are going on. He returns to his chamber at six, which is the dinner 
hour, but he is never waited for. A valet de chambre announces to him that din- 
ner is se:ved ; Louis Philippe then shaves himself, makes his toilette, and enters 
the diaing-room when dinner is nearly over. When the family resided at the 
Palais Royal, the restaurateur Pestel supplied the table of Louis Philippe, but 
complaine1 sadly of the stinginess of his royal customer. The habits of the Pa- 
lais Royal have undergone no change. 

Louis Pailippe generally sits between his sister and the Princess Clementine ; 
he eats a little soup, and a boiled fowl is then placed before him, which he carves 
with great dexterity, eats nearly the whole of it, tlen drinks a cup of tea, and 
then leaves the table, taking in his hand a pear or an apple, which he munches 
whilst giving instruction to the workmen with a technicality which would do 
honor to a mason or a carpenter. He then passes a part of the evening with his 
family. The Princesses embroider, Louis Philippe converses with his sons on 
geography, geology, numismatics, history, &c. Political subjects are rarely 
touched upon, but no mercy is shown to those who have not deserved well of 
the new dynastry. M. Thiers was for a long time the subject of their jokes 
and wit. 

At ten Louis Philippe enters his cabinet, in which no one dare penetrate. M. 
Montalivet, however, avows that he has seen the gates of this nocturnal sanctu- 








horsewoman. She had anatural talent for drawing. In public she was serious, 
distant, and respectful ; in private, she was gay and childish. She was charita- 
ble, liberal, sincere, warm in her affections, of a most forgiving temper, of exqui- 
site sensibility, unassuming to humility, mild and simple in worldly affairs as a 
child. She was ever desirous of casting the mantle of love over the failings of 
others. . One evening she felt rather annoyed at the general 
prejudice expressed by the company then present against all English vocal com- 
positions, the opinion being altogether in favor of foreign music ; some even 
going so far as toassert that nothing could be good of which the air was entirely 
and originally of English extraction. Malibran in vain endeavored to maintain 
that all countries possess, though perhaps in a less equal degree, many ancient 
melodies peculiarly their own; that nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
Scottish, Irish, Welsh, aud even some of the old English airs. She then named 
many compositions of our best modern composers, Bishop, Barnett, Lee, Horn, 
&e., declaring her belief that if she were to produce one of Bishop’s or Horn’s 
ballads as the works of a Signor Vescovo, or Euerno, thus Italianising, and 
Espagnoli@ing their names, they would faire furore. Inthe midst of this dis- 
cussion she volunteered a new Spanish song, composed, as she said, by a Don 
Chocarreria. She commenced—the greatest attention prevailed ; she touched 
the notes lightly, introducing variations on repeating the symphony, and with a 
serious feeling, though a slight smile might be traced on her lips, began :-— 


‘Maria trayga un caldero 

De aqua, Llama levanté 
Maria pon tu caldero 

Ayamos nuestro te.’ 
She finished—the plaudits resounded, and the air was quoted as a further exam- 
ple how far superior foreign talent was to English. Malibran assented to the 
justness of their remarks, and agreed to yield still more to their argument if the 
same air, sung adagio, should be found equally beautiful when played presto. 
The parties were agreed ; when, to the positive consternation of all present, 
and very much to the diversion of Malibran herself, the Spanish melody which 
she had so divinely sung, wa®, on being played quick, instantly recognised as a 
popular English nursery song, by no means of the highest class. Shall we 
shock our readers when we remind them that 
‘ Maria trayga un caldero.’ 


means literally, ‘ Molly, put the kettle on.’ ”’ . 
With her geath and funeral, or the correspondence added, with much pro- 
priety, to illustrate the memoirs, we shall not meddle,—suffice it to say, that a | 


life of excitement and intoxication was closed by a premature and distressing 
death. Literary Gazette. 


, 


*The meaning of this is, that the king had ceased to applaud Madame Malibran, 
which she fancied arose from Madame de Begnis being under his protection. Madame 
de Begnis was at that time very stout.” 





Miss Melen Faucit. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE OBSERVER. 
Str—From an anxions desire to do justice to a most amiable and, I must add, 
injured lady, I have obtained the permission of Miss Helen Faucit to publish 
the following statement and certificates, which she felt herself constrained to put 


| learned sergeant. 


ary thrown open. Here the opulent proprietor gives himself up to the details of 
his immense private fortune. It is midnight—Louis Philippe shuts up his ac- 
count-books, puts ‘by his bills, rouleaux of Louis, &c., and politics again become 
the subject of his deep meditation. ‘ 

It is then that those polished, elegant autograph letters are written to Prince 
Metternich, Lord Melbourne, Maria Christina, the secret instructions to his am- 
bassadors and foreign agents. This lasts until two or three, and frequently 
daylight peeps through the shutters, and finds Louis Philippe still at work. A 
valet de chambre who stands at the door then informs his royal master that it is 
bedtime. Another valet has orders to call him at seven—sometimes at six.— 
Enjoying scarcely three hours sleep in the night, Louis Philippe frequently falls 
asleep in the daytime. In his carriage he invariably sleeps, and after dinner, 
if the weather does not permit him to inspect the repairs, &c., he throws himself 
upon a sofa, and sleeps through the noise and bustle around him as soundly as if 
he were in his own chamber. Gazette de France. 





Law and Lawyers.” 
Judge Jeffreys was once cross-examining a gentleman, who in the course of his 
evidence had frequently used the terms lessor, lesseg, assignor, assignee. 

‘ There,” said the counsel, “‘ you have been with your assignor and assignee, 
lessor and lessee ; do you know what a lessor or lessee is! I question if you 
do, with all your formal evidence.” ; 

“Yes, but I do,” returned the witness, “and I will give you an mstance 
—if you nod to me, you are the nodder ; and if I nod to you, you are the 
noddee.” 

But one of the best retorts this ferocious tyrant ever received was from a lady. 
Jeffrey’s wife had been confined a very skirt time after her marriage, which ex- 
cited much ridicule when it became known. Her husband was shortly after this 
unfortunate occurrence examining a fair witness, who gave her evidence with 
tolerable sharpness. He said— 

** Madam, you are quick in your answers.” 

“ Quick as I am, Sir George, I am not so quick as your lady.”’* 

Sergeant Cockle, who was a rough blustering fellow, once got from a witness 
more than he gave. Ina trial of a right of fishery, he asked the witness— 

** Do’st thou love fish ?” 

“ Aye,” replied the witness, with a grin, “ but I donna like cockle sauce 
with it !” 

The roar of laughter which echoed through the court, rather disturbed the 
There is an anecdote somewhat similar related of Sergeant 
A gentleman once appeared in the court 


Davy, a great lawyer of the last age. 
Sergeant Davy, wanting to 


of King’s Bench to give bail in the sum of £3,000. 
display his wit, said to him sternly— 

‘“ And pray, sir, how do you make out that you are worth £3,000.” 

The gentleman stated the particulars of his property up to £2,940. 

“ That's all very good,” said the sergeant, “ but you want £60 more to be 
worth £3,000.” 

“For that sum,” replied the gentleman, in no ways disconcerted, “ I have 
a note of hand of one Mr. Sergeant Davy, and I hope he will have the honesty 
soon to settle it.” 

The laughter that this reply excited extended even to the bench ; the sergeant 














up in the green-room ofthe under-mentioned theatre, and which, therefore, with 

this letter, I trust you will oblige me by inserting in your valuable journal. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Haymarket Theatre, March 12, 1810. B. Wesster. | 


MISS HELEN FAUCIT, OF THE THEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 

Miss Helen ‘Faucit, having heard with feelings of the deepest anguish that the | 
illness from which she has suffered for several months, and is now but slowly re- 
covering, has been taken advantage of for the propagation of reports highly pre- | 
judicial to her moral character, considers it essential (however painful or humi- | 
liating the alternative) to prevent the possibility of a misconstruction of silence, | 
by resorting toa prompt and public denial of the truth of those reports, and | 
thereby avert, a8 far as possible, their injurious tendency. With this view, Miss 
Helen Faucit (requesting me to become the medium of her communication) de- 
clares, in the most solemn and unequivocal manner, that the reports in question 
are scandalous, and utterly and entirely without foundation ; and, as some corro- | 
boration of her denial, subjois certificates of the eminent physicians who have 
attended her in reference tothe nature of her indisposition. 

As the legal adviser of Miss Helen Faucit, I consider it due to her to state | 
that I have received her positive directions to adopt such measures as the law | 
may have provided for affording the fullest investigation of her conduct, | 
and bringing to punishment those parties who have so wantonly and cruelly at- | 
tacked it. Tuomas Hanson Peice. 

6 Great Winchester-street, March 9, 1840. 

[MEDICAL CERTIFICATES. } sn 

Dr. Babington says, in a certificate dated December 30, 1839, “ Being at this | 
time in medical attendance on Miss H. Faucit, I feel called upon to state my 
conviction, that this lady can no longer, with safety, continue to fulfil her pro- 
fessional engagements.” stead 

Dr. Babington’s certificate, dated 1839 :—** Miss Helen Faucit 
some time manifestly declining in health under her mental and corporeal exer- 
tions, and the changes of temperature to which she is constantly exposed ; and 
that she has now severe cough and pain in her chest, which threaten the most 
serious consequences.” 

Another certificate from the same gentleman dated March 6, 1840, acknow- 
ledges his having been acquainted with the slanderous attack on the personal 
character of Miss Helen Faucit, and proceeds to describe her complaints as a se- 
vere pain in the chest, especially on the left side, accompanied by general de- 
bility, and a loud, dry, and almost incessant cough ; he believes her indisposi- 
tion to be of an hysterical character, much aggravated by the exertions incident 
to her professional engagements. He affirms the above to be the truth and the 
whole truth, and pledges his character as a physician, and his veracity as a 
man, that not only has there been no foundation for the report, but that the in- 
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couldn’t sing a note.’ ‘ Very well,’ said his majesty, ‘I will set the example. 


looked abashed, and Lord Mansfield observed, in his usual urbane tone— 

‘* Well, brother Davy, I think we may accept his bail.” 

Dr. Brodum, a notorious quack, was once under examination by Mr. Abraham 
Moore. 

‘Your name is Brodum, I believe,” inquired the counsel. The doctor nod- 
ded assent. ‘* Pray how how do you spell it—Bro-dum or Broad-hum? 

On this there was aloud laugh in court, which was not diminished when the 
quack replied with admirable self-possession— 

‘Why, sare, as I be butfa doctor, I spell my name Bro-dum ; 
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barrister, I should spell it Broad-hum * 
Mr. Bearcroft, who was well known as an emi 
was quite disconcerted by an ‘old woman that h 
* Mr. Beer-craft.” 
A messenger for the pr 


but if I were a 


nent advocate of the last age, 
e was examining calling him 


ess, as that officer was formerly denominated, whose 
business it was to obtain information respecting seditious publications, was once 
civina evidence before the court of King’s Bench against a bookseller. Mr. 
Hungerford, a famous advocate of the time, but more esteemed for his wit and 
love of quibbling than for his law-learning, who was examining him, made some 
reflections on the meanness of the messenger’s duties. ‘The messenger replied 
with some quickness— 

“J pore the place of messenger to the press quite as reputable as that of 
merry-andrew to the bar.” | 

Dunning, while examining a witness, asked him if he did not live at the very 
verge of the court. 

* Yes I do,” was the reply. ’ “ 

“ And pray why have you selected such a spot for your residence?” 

“In the vain hope of escaping the rascally impertinence of Dunning,” wes 
the retort. ; ee 

A witness with a Bardolphian nose coming in Dunning’s way, 
him— ” 
‘« Now, Mr. Coppernose, you have been sworn, what do you ae — 
‘“‘ Why, upon my oath,” replied the witness, “ I would not exchange my cop- 


per nose for your brazen face !” 


he said to 


* When Recorder, he was retained in an action brought so reneves eae —_ 
musicians who had officiated at a wedding party- gy fr ie Ghertly afterwanda, Sp 
pe re frodeeer sm sicnee fiddler; here. yt efreys, asked what difference there 
party called himself a musi end fiddler. “* As much, sir,” replied the plaintiff, “ a8 


between a pair of bagpipes anda recorder.” 


ic si Natchez theatre, is singing a song called “ Brandreth’s 
aes* Weaker sae ine any bores will be taken for his benefit 
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nad queers 


I am now about entering into a narrative of one of the most sangui- 
nary and awful engagements on records of any . For the second 
time in my life I volunteered on the forlorn hope. After having had a double 
allowance of srg, we fell in about eight o’clock in the evening. The stormers 
were com of men from the regiments of the light division. I to 
be on the right of the front section, when tay old Captain, Major O” who 
commanded the wing to which my y belonged, came up in company with 
Captain Jones, of the 52nd i ent, both in command of the storming party. 
A pair of uglier men never together, but a brace of better soldiers never 
stood before the muzzle of a Frenchman’s gun. 

“ Well, O'Hare,” said the Captain, “ what do you think of to-night’s work ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the Major, who seemed, I thought, in rather low 
spirits. ‘ To-night, I think will be my last.” : 

“Tut, tut, man! Ihave the same sort of feeling, but I keep it down with a 
a of the cratur,” answered the Captain, as he handed his calabash to the 

ajor. 

‘ OED of my own, Serjeant Flemming, then coming up, informed 
Major O'Hare that a lalder party was wanted. “Take the rank files of the 
leading sections,” was the prompt order of the Major. No sooner said than 
done I and my front-rank men were immediately tapped on the shoulder for 
the ladder-party. I now gave up all hope of ever returning. At Rodrigo, as 
before stated, we had fatigue-parties for the ladders, but now the case was 
me besides which the ladders were much longer than those employed at 

rigo. ; 

I iy just mention that, whatever were my own forebodings on the occasion, 
the presentiments of our fine old Major O'Hare and those of Captain Jones were 
fatally realized, for in less than twenty minutes after the above conversation, 
both fell riddled with balls. a 

The word was now given to the ladder-party to move forward. We were 
accompanie| by two men at each side with hatchets, to cut down any obstacle 
that might oppose them, such as chevaux de frise. ‘There were six of us sup- 
porting the ladder to which I belonged, an.l I contrived to carry my grass-bag 
before me. We had not proceeded far when we heard the sound of voices on 
our right, upon which we halted, and supposing they might be enemies, I disen- 
gaged myself from the ladder, and, cocking my rifle, prepared for action. We 
soon discovered our mistake, as one of my party cried—‘ Take care! "Tis the 
stormers of the 4th division coming to join us.” This proved to be the case. 
This brief alarm over, we continued advancing towards the walls, the Rifles as 
before keeping in front. We had to pass a fort on our left, near to the town, 
and as we neared it the French sentry challenged. This was instantly followed 
by a shot from the fort and another from the walls of the town. A moment 
afterwards, a fire-ball was thrown out which threw a bright-red glare of light 
around us; and instantly a fire of grape-shot, canister, and small arms poured 
in among us, at a distance of about thirty yards from the walls, as we stood on 
the glacis. 

Three of the men carrying the ladder with me were shot dead in a breath, 
and, the weight of the ladder falling upon me, I fell down with the grass-bag on 
my breast. ‘The remainder of the stormers rushed up, regardless of my cries or 
those of the wounded men around me, for by this time our men were falling fast. 
Many in passing were shot and fell upon me, so that I was actually drenched in 
blood. The weight I had to sustain became intolerable, and had it not been for 
the ~~ which in some measure protected me, I must have been suffo- 
cated. At length, by a strong effort, I managed to extricate myself; in doing 
which I left my rifle behind me, and, drawing my sword, rushed towards the 
breach. ‘There I found four men putting a ladder down the ditch ; and, not da- 
ring to pause, fresh lights being still thrown out of the town, with a continual 
discharge of musketry, I slid quickly down the ladder, but before I could recover 
myself, was knocked down and covered by the dead bodies of men who were shot 
in attempting thedescent. Again I succeeded in extricating myself from under- 
neath the bodies, and rushing forward to the right, to my surprise and fear I 
found myself nearly up to my head in water. Until then [ was tolerably com- 
posed, but now all reflection left me, and driving through the water, being 
a good swimmer, I attempted to make to the breach. In doing this I lost 
my sword. Without rifle, sword, or any weapon, I succeeded in elambering 
up part of the breach, and came near to a chevaux de frise, consisting of 
a piece of heavy timber studded with sword-blades, turning on an axis ; 
but just before reaching it I was struck on the breast, whether by a grenade, 
a stone, or by the butt-end of a musket, I cannot say, but down I rolled and 
lay senseless, how long I know not, but drenched with both water and human 
gore. 

When my senses in some measure returned, I perceived our gallant fellows 
still rushing forward, each seeming to share a fate more deadly than my own. 
‘The fire continued in one horrilJe and incessant peal, as if the mouth of the infer- 
nal regions had opened to vomit forth destruction upon mankind. T his was ren- 
dered still more appalling by the fearful shouts of the combatants and the cries 
of the wounded that mingled in the uproar. 

I now, strange to say, began to feel if my arms and legs were entire ; for at 
such moments a man, I believe, is not always aware of his wounds. I now, in- 
deed, lost all the frenzy of the courage that had first possessed me, and actually 
seemed all weakness and prostration of spirit, while I endeavored to screen my- 
self from the enemy’s shot among the dead bodies around me. As I lay in this 
position, the fire still continued blazing over me in all its horrors, accompanied 
by sereams, groans, and shouts, and the crashing of stones and falling of 
timbers. I now, for the first time for many years, uttered something like a 
prayer. 

After the horrid and well-known scene of carnage had lasted some time, the 
fire gradually slackened from the breach, and J heard a cheering which I knew to 
proceed from within the town, and shortly afterwards a cry of ** Blood and ‘ounds! 
where’s the Light Division !—the town’s our own,—hurrah |’ This proceeded, 
no doubt, from some of the third division. I now attempted to rise, but found 
myself unable to stand from a wound which I had received, but at what time I 
know not. A musket-ball had passed through the lower part of my right leg— 
two others had passed through my cap. At the moment of this discovery I saw 
two or three men moving towards me, who I was glad to find belonged to the 
Rifles. One of them, named O’Brien, of the same company as myself, imme- 
diately exclaimed—** What! is that you, Ned !—we thought you ladder-men all 
done for.” He then assisted me to rise. 

In consequence of the chevaux de frise still remaining above the breach, we 
could not enter the town until more men arrived to remove its fastenings. The 
third division meanwhile had entered the town on our right by the castle where 
there was no breach. We proceeded onwards, I moving with great difficulty, 
pat. partly supported by O’Brien. At the top of the breach we found another 
trench with a plank of wood going across leading intothe town. Not until then 
I felt drops of blood trickling down my face, and found that one of the balls, in 
passing through my cap, had torn the skin on my head. 

In this crippled state, leaning upon my comrade, and using his rifle as a crutch, 
accompanied by a few of our riflemen, I entered the town that had been so glo- 
riously won. We still heard oecasional firmg and cheering from the one end of 
the town, and imagined the fight was still partially raging, although, as we soon 
afterwards learnt, the chief part of the French had retired to.the citadel, or fort, 
where they surrendered on the following morning. Angry and irritated, from 
the pain occasioned by my wound, we had just turned the corner of a street, 
when we observed some men, and, from the light that shone from a window 
opposite, we could see from their uniforms they were evidently Frenchmen. 
At the same moment they saw us and disappeared, with the exception of one 
man, who seemed to make a rush at us with his musket. O’Brien sprang for- 
ward and wrested his firelock from his grasp. A feeling of revenge, prompted 
by the suffering I endured from my wounds, actuated my feelings as I exclaimed, 
* O’Brien, let me have the pleasure of shooting this rascal, for he may be the 
man who has brought me to the state I.am now in!” I then presented my rifle 
close to his breast, with the full intention of shooting him through the body, but 
as my anger was about to press the trigger he fell upon his knees and implored 
mercy. The next moment the rifle dropped from my hand, and I felt a degree 
of shame that a feeling of irritation had nearly betrayed me into the commission 
of a crime for which I should never have forgiven myself. 

The Frenchman, as soon as he perceived me desist, immediately started 
from his knees, on which he had fallen trembling, and, by way of showing 
his gratitude, threw his arms round my neck, wanted to kiss my cheek. 
pad en followed me, and I forthwith, for the time, took him under my pro- 

We locked anxiously round for a house where we could obtain refreshment, 
and, if truth must be told, a little money at the same time. Even wounded as I 
wes, | had made up my mind to be a gainer by our victory. The first house we 
knocked at no notice was taken of the summons, when we fired a rifle at the key- 
hole, which sent the door flying open. ‘This, indeed, was our usual method of 
forcing locks. As soon as we entered the house we found a young Spanish wo- 
man crying bitterly, who prayed for mercy. She informed us she was the wife 
: a Frenchman ; and, tot e demand of my companion, O’Brien, for refreshment, 
she replied there was nothing but her poor self in the house. She, however, 
produced some spirits and c , of the latter of which, being very hungry 
and faint, I partook with much relish. 

ze re looked poor we soon quitted it on our quest fora better. Sup- 
Ls pm — y and the Frenchman, we in the direction of the 
i= Geta be een ark night, and the confusion and uproar that prevailed 
drones tana y. ter od than described. The shouts and oaths of 

ts in quest of more liquor, the reports of fire-arms and crashing in | 






rhing to ga they like a set of savages set free, 
many still bearing chains not had time to free themselves from, end 


of 

on seeing me wounded, struck off the neck of a bottle of wine 
with his bayonet, and presented some of i to me, which relieved me for a time 
from the faintness I had previously felt. ‘The scenes of wickedness that soldiers 
are guilty of on capturing a besieged town are oftentimes truly diabolical, and I 
now, in the reflections this subject gives rise to, shudder at the past. I had'not 
long been seated at the fire which was blazing up the chimney, ed by mahogany 
chairs that had been broken up for the purpose, when I h screams for mercy 
from an adjoiningroom. On hobbling in, I found an old man, the proprietor of 
the house, on his knees, imploring mercy of a soldier who had levelled his musket 
at him. I with difficulty prevented the soldier from shooting him, as he com- 
plained that the Spaniard would not give up his money. I immediately informed 
fe iwnstcliod lentined ig Spanish, which I spoke tolerably well, that he could 
only save his life by su ing his cash. Upon this he brought out with 
trembling hands a large bag of dollars from under the mattress of the bed. These 
by common consent were immediately divided among the men present ; and I 
a confess that I participated in the plunder, gettmg sixteen dollars for my 
share. 

After this I resumed my seat by the fire, when a number of Portuguese sol- 
diers entered, one of whom, taking me for a Frenchman, for I had the French 
soldier's jacket on, my own being wet, snapped his piece at me, which luckily 
hung fire. I instantly rushed at him as well as I was able, when a scuffle en- 
sued, and one of the Portugese being stabbed by a bayonet, they retired, drag- 
ging the wounded manwith them. After ejecting the Portuguese, our men, who 
had by this time got tolerably drunk, proceeded to ransack the house. Unhap- 
pily they discovered the two oe of the old man of the house, who had 
concealed themselves up stairs. ey were both young and pretty. The mo- 
ther, too, was shortly afterwards dragged from her hiding-place. I refrain from 
describing the scene which followed. 

Without dwelling on the frightful details, it may be sufficient to add that our 
men, more infuriated by drink than before, seized on the old man and insisted on 
a fresh supply of liquor. His protestations that he possessed no more were in 
vain, as were my attempts to restrain them from ill-using him. 

It is to be lamented that the memory of an old soldier should be disturbed by 
such painful reflections as the foregoing scenes must give rise to; but it is to be 
considered that the men who beseige a town in the face of such dangers gene- 
rally become desperate from their own privations and sufferings ; and when once 
they get a footing within its walls—flushed by victory, hurried on by the desire of 
liquor, and maddened by drink—they stop at nothing: they are literally mad, and 
are hardly conscious of what they do in such a state of excitement. I do not 
state this in justification: I only remark what I have observed human nature to 
be on these occasions. 

Sick of the scene of horrors that had been enacted, attended by my French 
prisoner, I left the house for one on the other side of the street. This we found 
occupied by men of the 3d Division, who were drinking chocolate, not made 
with water, but wine. They seemed rather more sober and peaceable than 
those we had just left: but here, also, as in most of the houses in Badajoz that 
night, the greatest outrages were committed. 

Having passed a wretched night, the next morning, being determined to re- 
jo my regiment, if there were any left of them—for at this time I did 
not know what number we had lost—I left the house accompanied by my 
Frenchman, who rendered me every assistance in his power. It appeared to me 
that the town was still in great confusion and uproar, although every available 
means had been taken to suppress it. In one of the streets I saw the Duke of 
Wellington giving directions about the erection of a gallows for the punishment 
of the guilty; but it seemed only a mockery to them. Even then his Grace 
was surrounded by a number of British soldiers, who, holding up bottles with 
the heads knocked off, containing wine and spirits, cried out to him, using a 
phrase then familiarly applied to him by the men of the Army, “ , old boy ! 
will you drink? ‘The town’s our own—bhurrah !” 





I am not aware that a single 
execution took place, notwithstanding the known severity of the Duke in mat- 
ters of plunder and outrage. I feel bound to say, that a prejudice existed on 





the part of our men against the inhabitants of Badajoz, owing to their having | 
submitted so tamely to the French. It was different at Ciudad Rodrigo, where | 
the Spaniards had defended themselves gallantly. 

On my way to join the camp, and, feeling fatigued, I sat down with my prisoner | 
on a bench, opposite the bridge which leads to Fort St. Christoval. We had 
not been long seated when I was amused by a large baboon, which was surrounded 
by a number of soldiers, who were tormenting him. The poor animal had been 
wounded in the foot, probably by one of our men, and by his chattering, grin- 
ning, and droll gesticulations, he showed as much aversion to the red coats as 
any of the French could possibly have done. While the men about were teas- 
ing the animal, a servant, stating that it belonged to the Colonel of the 4th Regi- 
ment, who he said was wounded, attempted to take the beast away, whereupon, 
the party being divided in their sentiments, a scuffle ensued, in which several 
men were wounded with bayonets. 

As we got up to proceed we saw a number of Frenchmen, guarded by our 
soldiers, coming over the bridge. They were the prisoners taken at Fort St. 
Christoval, that had that morning surrendered. ‘These prisoners were soon sur- 
rounded by our men, who began examining their knapsacks, from whence a num- 
ber of watches, dollars, &c., were soon extracted. A short distance farther on I 
came up with a mule tied to a door, which, in my crippled state, I immediately 
appropriated to my use, and which I afterwards sold to Lieut. Jackson, of the 
83d Regiment. Mounted on the animal, which was led by the Frenchman, we 
pursued our way until we arrived near the gates that led to the camp, when ra- 
ther an affecting scene came under my eye. It was a little fellow, a drummer 
boy belonging to the 88th Regiment, who was lying wounded, his leg being 
broken by a shot, and crying bitterly. On telling him [ would get him carried 
by the Frenchman, if he wished, ‘* Oh, no!-—oh, no!” said the boy, “ I don’t 
care for myself. Look at my poor father, where he lies!” pointing to a man 
shot through the head, lying weltering in a gore of blood. Poor little fellow !— 
I gave him a few dollars, and called some men to his assistance when I was com- 

elled to leave him. We soon arrived at the camp-ground of the 3d Division. 

Vhen I dismounted, and while sitting on one of the men’s knapsacks, one of the 
83d Kegiment was engaged in cleaning his firelock, when the piece went off and 
shot a corporal through the head, wounding also the hand of another man.— 
The Frenchman seemed dreadfully frightened: he turned pale as marble, per- 
haps thinking the shot aimed at him, asthe corporal fell dead beside him. This 
accident struck me as a forcible example of the casualties that attend a soldier's 
life. I could not, indeed, help feeling for the poor corporal, who, after surviving 
the dangers of the preceding night, had lost his life by a clumsy hand cleaning a 
firelock. 

It may appear strange that I did not wish to remain in Badajoz, but I was 
suffermg from my wounds, and preferred the quiet of the camp. I had no 
sooner arrived there than I was obliged to part with my faithful Frenchman, 
who I believe was sent to join the other prisoners. I gave him a few dollars, 
which most likely he was deprived of before he got many yards. He left me 
with many expressions of gratitude for the protection I had afforded him. A 
few days afterwards I was sent into the hospital in Badajoz, where I continued 
under medical treatment until sufficiently recovered to rejoin the army, which I 
did near Ciudad Rodrigo. ; 

I have been in many actions, but I never witnessed such a complication of 
horrors as surrounded me on the forlorn hope at Badajoz. 

Memoirs of Edward Costello, K. S. F. 


On the Strength of Fish in Water. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—“ The Fly-Fisher’s Text Book,” p. 226, 7, in your num- 
ber for Oct. 1839, contains a passage upon the subject of the strength of a large 
salmon, which at first, I confess, startled me. The author there says, “ What 
weight do you think will a salmon of eighteen or twenty pounds pull in the wa- 
ter at the end of a line ?’—* Now, you'll hardly credit that he pulls less than one 
pound and a-half ; <te in his rushes, which I have no means of estimating ”— 
“vet such is the fact.” yself and others were sceptical, and could not at once 
conceive this to be possible ; we admitted that if it were so, it would be a most 
important fact ; because, as “ friend Theophilus” says, it would give us anglers 
greater confidence, and, inducing us to use much finer tackle, would enable us to 
be more subtle in our devices against our noble game. But having lately put 
Theophilus South’s assertion to practical test, I may at once declare there is not 
a doubt he is perfectly correct, and he comes “ all glorious and triumphant out 
of the fiery ordeal of criticism.”’ And let me take this Opportunity to offer my 
meed of praise to these excellent and valuable papers, which, if reading can do 
it, will most materially tend to the improvement and exaltation of an art to which 
[ama most devoted slave. As I esteem the subject interesting to all fishers, 
the reasoning which wrought my conversion upon it, may not be deemed un- 
at md a page wat bey zine. 

ormerly } took it for granted, as I believe most anglers have donc, that a 
salmon would pull considerably more than his own wei ht in the water. I had 
tested a single piece of the stoutest salmon gut and found it to bear 15 pounds : 
and having ove day shortly after killed a salmon of twenty-two pounds weight, it 




















‘struck me as singular that with a line of many pieces of gut knotted lengthwise to- 





knots ; instead of increasing, its strength being diminished. 
much thought, read those valuable papers in your ine ; and it required no 
conjuror to tell me a line equal to six sinie gab aa 

thirty pounds; or rather, that a fish which could not break that line c not 
pull so much even as six still less thirt . began to think 
a second time on what us South said ;—that I must have been in 
error, and that he could not have spoken at random. I then tried the rod and 
line together, having Siebe’s weighing machine at the end, held by a friend, and 
put the utmost stra I deemed prudent on the tackle, quite as t as that used 
in killing my heavy fish; and true enough, as Theop. South had told us, we 
found the pointer of the machine barely touched the 14 pound! After that, it 
came across me that he had also taught us (in your July Number, 1839, p. 50) 
that half 2 pound weight was sufficient to bend a salmon rod 5 feet 10} inches 
out of the horizontal straight line, and therefore that any great excess would na- 
turally double or break it. I then nolonger doubted: and the more we think the 
more plain the matter becomes Consider, Mr. Editor, the strength of muscle 
we should require not only to lift, but to maintain sometimes for an hour or 
re - seldom less than three quarters of an hour a greater weight than this 
1% pound. 

But as the most convincing proof, we may apply the science of mechanics to 
the clearing up the vapor of scepticism. In killing a fish, the rpd becomes a. 
LEVER OF THE THIRD KIND. ‘The “fulcrum” is at the but end, whether resting 
against the rod, or held by the right hand, during its release from the reel ; the 
“power” is in the left hand, which holds and plays the rod ; and the “ weight’ 
is attached by the line at the tip. Now it is a law in mechanics, that the power 
to sustain a weight must, when multiplied by its (the power’s) distance from the 
“« fulcrum,” be equal to the “ weight” multiplied by the distance of the weight 
from the fulcrum. Suppose the rod to be an Eaton's 18 feet: when hold is had 
of a fish, it will bend so’ that a line drawn from the tip, at right angles, with an 
imaginary straight line from the but, will intersect the latter, say at 14 feet 
from the fulerum. ‘Then the left hand, or “ the power, is, (say,) 1} foot from 
the fuleram.” Grant, for a moment, the 20 pound fish to pull only 1} pound.— 
Then the weight, (1 pound) multiplied by its distance (14 feet) from the ful- 
crum, is equal to 21: and, for the like product, (21), the 1g foot distance of the 
power from the fulcrum must be multiplied by 14, which is the power we are in 
search of: so that a force equal to 14 pound is required to sustain this 14 pound 
at the end of the rod. This force will, of course, vary according to the position 
ofthe rod. If the line be at an obtuse angle with the imaginary straight rod, the 
weight and required force will be increased: and if the angle be acute, as In 
“butting ” a fish, it will be diminished. ‘The force required to sustain the rod 
by itselfin a horizontal position, is excluded from the calculation. A ceaseless 
pull of 14 pouads even, with abent arm for three quarters of an hour, is enough 
for the muscular powers of most men! But only conceive what the force must 
be if the fish pulled a much greater weight. Suppose it were 12 pounds instead 
of 1}; then, by the foregoing rule, the power or force of muscle in the left 
hand and arm must be equal to 112 pounds! which no one could sustain for even 
half an hour. , 

The truth is, we are accustomed to apply our strength in so many various de- 
grees, that we never think what the quantity of it used on each occasion 1s.— 
Another proof of our under-rating our strength applicable to sporting, I will tell 
you ; about which, those who have not thought or have not been told, are always 
in error. Ask any such, what weight or pressure dees it require to pull the 
trigger of an ordinary fowling piece, and you will be told,—‘“ Oh! that is evi- 
dently very trifling; not above a few ounces, of course!” Bless their igno- 
rance! Ihavean excellent gun, made by that “ Prince of slaughter,” Purdey : 
the right-hand barrel has been much used—its trigger feeling easy, and the left 
not feeling by any means stiff ; yet the one requircs five pounds and a half, and 
the other between eight and nine pounds to discharge it!! And we perceive it 
at once, if we attempt to pull the trigger without allowing any part of the hand, 
except the finger engaged, to touch the stock or lock of the gun. Some sports- 
men, I know, have their lecks regulated every year, so as to require no more nor 
less than six pounds pressure. 

So much for our knowledge as to the strength of muscle we apply! And we 
should bear this in mind, whenever we test the strength of knots or tackle in 
general, and not expect too much. That devoted tisher, Woolaston, so little 
thought of what Theop. South has called to our attention, that he never 
would be satisfied unless his finest gut for trout would stand the test of two 
pounds ! ees 

That a fish of 20 pounds cannot pull more than about 1} pounds, in his ordi- 
nary pulls, is now clearly established; so U'll say no more, save this,—that it 
any still doubt, let him hang a 10 or 12 pound weight at the end of his best rod, 
and lift it, watching what becomes of the pieces !! 

Hoping the subject will justify my trespass on your valuable time, 

I am, dear Editor, yours at command, 
AN oLp Satmon Fisuer 
Lianrwst, North Wales, January, 1840. 


Hints for Juvenile Tandem Drivers. 


BY DOUBLE-REINS. 














Dear Editor,—Knowing how well I should have scanned every line of an ar: 
ticle thus headed ten years since, I have collected the few hints I have received 
from the senior fraternity of the tribe of Jehu, for the perusal of your would-be 
tandem-driving readers. First, let me say a few words on the management of 
the whip, without a proper knowledge of which no one can drive scientifically, de- 
cently, or safely ; and how, will those say, whohave never been able to catch a 
thong in their lives, is this tobe managed? I would say, follow these rules, and 
the difficulty is shortly surmounted :—in the first place let your tandem whip 
be kept in your bed-toom, and never go into your bed-room without trying to 
catch your thong! Oh nonsense! some of your fastidious readers will remark, 
why not keep it in the coach-house, I can go and practice an hour every morning 
there as well as in my bed-room : but this won’t do, for after the arm has gone 
through the necessary rotary motion to accomplish this dodge half a dozen times, 
it will lose its pliability and steadiness, on which account my proposition beats 
that of my fastidious reader by a long chalk; and instead of the whip being a 
nuisance in the bed-room, it will be a pleasure to take up a thorough-bred skin- 
ner, and fancy you heara looker-on say as you pRUv past, he manages his whip 
nicely at any rate! How am I to begin, to begin right? will the juvenile say, 
whose fingers itch to touch the double-reins. Having taken the lash between 
the middle and ring fingers of the right hand, draw it till you feel the knot at the 
bottom, then lift the crop as carefully and steadily as if you were about to inflict 
a mortal wound on a fine jack rat, and fearing the shadow of the stick mignt an- 
noy him, were lifting it sideways to take your aim, and strike the thong or lanmer 
as nearly in the middle as your optics will direct you, at the same time giving 
that rotatory motion, which you remember to have noticed the coachman give 
last time you travelled per stage coach ; or if you never have noticed this, get 
upon the Edinburgh mail, or Cambridge Star, and you will have an opportunity 
of getting these wrinkles to perfection in both instances. 

Vith respect to the reins, as everybody knows how to hold them, I need say 
but little ; but how to pull them, and when to pull them, or rather how to give 
and take, is quite a different matter. I dare say everybody who reads this will 
fancy himself quite au fait at this part of the business, and will tell you as a 
proof of it that he has never turned anybody over since he was at home for the 
holidays, and turned his two younger brothers over as they were coming home 
from a fishing expedition. This is the mistake all our juvenile whips fall into, 
they fancy that because they can drive the horse and gig through two gate-posts 
without touching either, they have nothing more to learn about driving. I re- 
member to have been just in this predicament myself, for coming up to town by 
the coach from » having thought myself quite a “Top Sawyer” at 
tandem-driving in the country, I asked the coachman to let me drive, who think- 
ing of his ‘‘ five bob,”’ willingly consented ; this was in the middle of along stage, 
and as the tits had got most of their steel taken out of them, I managed to guide 
them (for driving it was not) all right to the end of the stage, and next stage I 
got up behind four as sprightly little nags as ever looked through bridles, when I 
found that something more was necessary than merely guiding, for finding them- 
selves quite at liberty, they first went to the near side, then off just as they 
thought fit. Ah! Sir, said the coachman (for such he was in thought, word and 
action), I thought you'd find it summu¢t different to your tandrem driving. You 
must keep a light and steady hand on these, if you don’t, they'll put you into 
Queer-street before you know what you're about. And thinking he spoke of my 
tandem driving as if he had noticed something not exactly cerrect, I told him 
I was only a beginner, and should be glad if he would tell me if he noticed any- 
thing wrong; the sequel will show that he was candid enough. Why, Su, 
says he, I noticed you (for! had driven beside his coach a day or two before), 
and I noticed, that like most other young whips, you forgot that because there 
were two osses they ought to have the work dividedbetween ‘em. Your leader 
was a@carrying your gig. You flash young chaps think that if you do but keep 
using your whip every two minutes, and get over the ground about twelve miles 
an hour, without driving over an old woman, or blemishing your father’s osses, 
that’s all yer got to think about; but next ti ou drive tandem, do you hold 
‘em just as you’ve had to hold these, and divide work between ’em, without 

uite somuch use of the vipcord. The stage 

e breakfast here, Sir, says the knight of the whip, and after he had discussed 
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was ended, and our confab with it.. 
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his beef steak, he seemed more inclined to talk abont heavy roads and rail roads | Fishent 


than to give me lesson the second on the art of driving. 
Asto the choice of leader, were I able to pick one on purpose 


let me have a nag that is free, but not headstrong, with a good mouth, but not | yes ses i and in 


, I should say, | Yarmuth was a swiming about 






’ 


‘to choke awale and O mister edditer i wish you cod feel the Herrinks 
in my head as if awl the Blothers in 


stikking in my side and sich a swimi 
init, and 


too too fine, if so, you'll have him or her, as the case may be, sometimes back | to your rumatiz. 


into your wheeler, and sundry other little inconveniences which would shortly be | 
found out. Iam of opinion that those nags which are especially particular Club has not turnt out Trumps—not from any Rarry nishness of hairs, wich o 


about their hind quarters (but, reader, don’t think I mean to recommend a con- 
firmed kicker to you) make the very best of leaders, for they will take care to 
keep their traces moderately tight at all times, even in a sharp pull up, at an 
rate tight enough to prevent any part of the wheeler from touching them, whic 
is just what you want. Bnt of all faults for a leader, beware of abolter. Per- 
haps some of my readers have got a nag that is free, and has apparently every 
other requisite for a good leader, but yet when he is hooked on he turns round 
(without any vice), and appears as if he did not like going alone ; if such be the 
case, I would recommend him to get a very light boy, and make him ride him 
leader without a saddle, and with nothing but the leader’s harness on him, at the 
same time guiding him with the reins as if the boy were not there, and after hay- 
ing gone so for a mile or two, let the boy get off, and try him by himself; this 
will often have the effect of breaking him to his work without further trouble. 

Now many will tell you, if you Rise got a leader up to his work, any horse 
wil! go wheeler, but I maintain there are many horses perfectly quiet in single 
narness that won’t go behind at all; for instance, a high mettled, fidgetty horse 
will play a hundred pranks rather than go behind ; then again there are many 
horses which can’t bear the feeling of having anything pulled on to them, and 
will kick on this account, when perfectly quiet by themselves; and last, not 
le@, there are many horses that won’t go quiet as wheelers until they are used 
co We pressure of the reins in the rings so near their ears, therefore I recommend 
my juvenile tandem-driver to look to both leader and wheeler. With respect to 
your trap, of course a high seat and strait shafts, cut out a low seat with bent 
ones. But many will say, I don’t care enough about it to keep a trap on pur- 
pose ; others (who would if they could), will say, I can’t afford it. How is this 
evil to be remedied all-sapient Double-Reins? Why, I'll tell you :—goto your 
coachmaker, tell him you wish to have your high dashboard made to take off and 
1 low one to fix on when you drive tandem ; also that you want a very high pair 
»f wheels to fill the situation of the low ones, when you are performing a similar 
fice, and here you are fitted up with a tandem cart at a comparatively triflin 
expense. As harness is so much a matter of taste, andas the taste of the indi- 
vidual may vary in every instance, I shall say nothing about it. 

The last advice I give to juvenile whips is, never to despise the instruction 
of old coachmen, who may appear to be of the old school, and remember that 
‘‘ whip that horse which will go,” it too much the motto of youngsters in this 
mystified art. 

How it is that tandem-driving is not more practised in the country I cannot 
imagine ; for when hunting (the finest of all sports) and shooting are at a dis- 
count in the summer months, what can come up to it? Many young fellows, 
with plenty of game in them, and who ride well up to hounds, will tell you they 
can’t do it because they would be called “ Rattlers,” and as they are members 
»f a profession, it won't do. Now ’tis very true, “ give a dog a bad name, and 
hang him.’ But it depends very much on the way it’s done, whether or not it 
gets you migeh ill repute—for instance, if a man in the country were to be driv- 
ing his tandem on a Sunday (for Sundays in London and Sundays in the country 
ure, as far as my experience goes, very different days) to meet the good folks 
»oming from church, he would deservedly catch the rod he had made for his own 
tail. And above all things, beware of endeavoring to drive, or rather to make a 
{—] of y+ irself, by going through crowds, &c., with no motive but to induce the 
world (whois a shrewder personage than you give him credit for) to believe you 
can manage two horses properly. ’Tis like some of your white kid and patent 
leather gentry, who hunt merely to save their reputation with the ladies, who, if 
they thought nobody would see them, would rather be curling their hair before 
the glass, but I don’t wish to be hard on them. ‘“ Let each man in quiet his 
1obby-horse ride.” For my part, I’d rather have a pair, what say you, reeder? 

February, 1840. . G. C. E. 

The London Sportsman for March, 1840. 





Letter from a Second Whip. 


‘“sir—i take advarntidge of Livving in a peny post age to Drop yeu a line, 
cho betwene yeu and me and the Wal i doant think my lordship the erl of lich- 
field has shode his postmaster genaralship in Reducein his self so lo, wich in my 
)ppinnion it wil turn out Peny wise and pound foolish. Sir a felow sirvent Rites 
this wich thereby hangs a Tail Bean in coarse verry much Deceevd by the noos- 
papers saying after the Tenth of giniwary awl the pore pepel wood be able to 
Rite ass Wellass there Beters, but juge off my shagreen after boroig a Shete 
»f the Larndres and bying haf a point of hink out off my one poket and boroing 
a Steal pen from master’s hink orn (wich owever that is no Grate mater, ass 
nasters got a pair of orns) only juge off my Asstonishment wen i found i cood 
not Rite a leter, and insted of Bean abel to Drop yew a line ass xpect was obleegt 
to Drop it alltogether. But i hav Aplide to 1 off my Felow sirvents (if sich a 
turm may be ust to a Feemail) uamely Elen ousemade woo has always bean verry 
Ableeging in moor ways than 1, wich she now Takes up my pen with plessure 
to inform yew that i ope yew ar Quite wel and injying Gud helth wich is the 
ods of me for i am injying verry Bad helth oing to a terrabl fal in the Late frost 
wich going out to Skate i got a most dredfull Flounder and upon my Sole i 
loaut think shal get rid off the Plaice ass lungs i breathe. 

‘Butt to percede to Bisnes with Bisnes fust and plessure arfter as the chap 
sed wen he went to By a cofin for his wife, sir my name js Wil Witlether and i 
am 2nd wip to the *** ** * * Unt. itel yew this Confidently wich 1 ope yew 
wil not Blob, but if yew Think our Sportive perceedings in these parts wuth 
yewr Serius atention i shal be verry appy to forard yew haff a ounce off Littera- 

ir ass often ass yew and Elen ous made are Agreable. sir i select yewr maggy- 
zeen Becaws master takes it in and Alows us wips and untsmen to rede it after 
hes dun, not that theirs anny grate obbligasion, ass it has always maid the Round 
off the Sirvents all afore it Gets into his cluches. To begin upon the Ladys— 
iss our frensh cuk ses, Plass O d—m! sir i am verry sory that her most Grashus 
madgesty has turnt out sich a hexperancd orseman ass it has maid awl our yung 
ladys hearabouts follow her Rial-xampel and becum her Hakney subjex, and even 
the marred ladys cant be Esy without wantin to go Singel agen. sir! shoodent 
mind this only they wil cum out to Foller the ounds, and sir without Bean per- 
sonable ow the devvle is ounds to carry a sent wen theirs sich a smell off hotto 
off rosis and lavvinder water and bergymott and O D colon and rowlans’s maka- 
sir wich these ladys put on their hair to sich a Degre iam Ableegt to cry War 
hair 100 times a minuét. Then sir xcuse my libberty if i say i think wen ladys 
go out to unt Fox they shoodent Run riot arter Buck, and in particler if miss 
Sofire * * * * * * will get Corting with tawl mister * * * * * * i wish shede 
take a line of her own and not xpose me to the unplessant necessaty of standin 
Lissenin behind a holy bush were i was sent to vew away the fox, til at last it 
cum to sich a Pich i was forsed to ery Tallio at random and afterwords Got blew 
up ski hi by master for caling away the ounds wen they was setling to their fox 
it the uther end of the Cuvver. 

‘‘sir my next cumplaint is the yung men namely in Adishun to their siggars 
and there Shams wich is awl make beleave and wus if possabel then the lavven- 
dar warter and hottu of rosis they wil ride so Wide and Boltin that it is a tos up 
wich is wurst there 2 much Fire or there 2 much Smoke. In partickler 1 must 
menshun Them ass rides Thurrow bred uns wich as the frensh cuk ses is allwys 
coin ventur and tear and ather over ridin the ounds or els Ridin overem. Ass 

told 1 off em the uther day Calling out War ound woant Peace a brokn dogs 
legs, no moor nor wont crying war Oss mend a brokn Oss humorous. sir its 
verry heavydent they doant cum out to unt so much ass to set 1 anuther at a 
jump wich for Raspers I nevver sea sich Rasperry chaps in awl my life and as 
for pearls they care no moor for em then Nothink and its rely only Throing pearls 
befour swines ass the saing is. ‘To sea em go alung yew wood Think they was 
a stepel chasing with a pak of Wether cocks insted off fox ounds, and law bless 
yew they make no moor off a bruk or a rivilet then i do off a glass of Brandy 
and warter, and wen they cum to a Bullfinch they make quite a Lark of it and 
nevver think of a Crane. 

“Sir my next complaint is Mastirs of cuvvers kikkin up a row with there 
game kepers wen we caint dis cuvver a fox, wich my Bruther who is a Son of a 
gun hisself ses the Way is tel em to kil the foxs in privet and then to Blo em 
up for it in Public wich as the old fox unting saying is its unposabel to run with 
the hair and old with the ounds, and sir my Honnorabel opinion is that no game 
keper ass calls hisself a Gentil man orts to submit to it Leastwise sich Howda- 
shus conduck orts to be considered Hansum in the wagis. sir if i was my Own 
brother i wood not Run my sole into Wikkidnis for les then 5 pound Per annum. 
The sam of traps and spring guns, sir its awl verry wel to say there Only set too 
kil Human beans and maim nayberly pochers but if sli renard is fulish anuff to 
Pas that way its la maim shaws, as cuck ses. And sir Wild cats dusent mend 
the mater for ass i say that must be a umane trap indede ass Wood refuse to 
take away the Single life of a fox but makes no Bones off the 9 lifes of a cat. 
Catch em at it! 

‘* sir my next complaint is the Rumatiz wich I have got a tail to Unfold Going 
awl up my back and over my shoalders and threw my Hed and out at my elbows 
accompnied by Shuting panes in my lowr reguns and sich Weeknes (for this Last 
fortnite) in my Hips ass scarcaly can old my Rains. ‘The tail is this namely 
Haveing cut out off a noospaper ahexelent advertisement for the Rumatiz only 
think the kimmist reding the wrong side and sending me a pot off Thorns poted 
yarmuth Bloters inated” wich haveing tuk the hole off at a dose mixt up in ras- 
perry Jam have bean sufering from a Hard row ever sins. Mastir ses it was suf 





“ But too return too our spor:s, sir in regard of Coarsing am sorry to say our 


contrary, as frensh cuk ses, we have moor game than we want But on acount of 
crismas time, namely the farmers Wil make us al go in and taste there Taps and | 
ete poke pi wich consequentally the verry fust day Boath the ror got so, 


Disgized in likker ass dident no themselves and coodent dixtinguish the Turns for 


seeing Dubbles, in consequents of wich sum of the masters of the Long dogs | 


takking em verry short sune after led to a Dele of hi lo langwige and the end of 


it was they gev over Runing any moor pairs, and began Coursing 1 another. 





snug decent places, sich as privy councillors and the likes o’ that, and isn’t he 








1 gentel man cald a nuther gentel mana Lyre, and kept Harping on the wurd for | 
sich a lung time ass at last the other Returnd the cumplement by caling him a | 
d——d rog But have sins herd nayther ment nothink pursonel so have returnd 
Boath masters cavaldry pistles wich they had Borwd for givvin mutal Sattisfac- | 
tion. So evverry Body bean apollogized the club will go on ass a mater of | 
Course, tho i hope next time they meat they wil not giv luse to sich Course 
langwidge. 

“Sir in Shuting i must be Open with yew. Sins fessants and partriges are 

no lunger maid game off But sold at the poulsterers jist like Dux and Turks the 
pochers is become moor hawdashes than nevver, takning the yung birds before 
they can fli, and in sum instants have bean axualy cort a Pooching egs. The 
way they dew it is with wat they cal Air guns, wich they hav a way of muzeling 
their guns, wich prevents em maken a nise, just the same as muzeling a dog pre- 
vents his bitin only a verry smal peace out off yewr leg And the way they Lode 
em is Nothing but air, wich i supose is rapt up into cartriges in bits of Blether 
or pattant intosh and then Ramd down with a hinvisable ramrod, After wich 
yew-+hav Nothink to dew but Blo into the tuch ole and pul a Air triger, but ass i 
never Here 1 go off only speke from Repports. 
_ “Sir the Stepel chase is postpond on acount off the Church wardings have- 
ing Refusd the use of the Church Stepel to run agin. sum off the members 
propozed the Win mill insted and Last toosday the race was to Cum of, but 
unfortynat Bean grindin day the milner woodent Stop the mil and the osses aw] 
takin frite at the Sales coodent be got neerer than the last feeld—awl xcept yung 
mister Sharpshinss who haveing Hired the milners oss and Enterd him for the 
ocashun he tuk him Rite up to the mil dore and nevver stopt till he got his hed 
into the Bran chest, wich in coarse Sharpshins clames the prize But is considerd 
he has plaid his Cards in sich a Dimond cut Dimond fashun ass is Determined to 
apeel to the joky Club. 

“sir yew must xcuse my cuming to a Sudin end, ass Elen ous made is obleegt 
to go and make the Beds, wich ass she laffably ses, now i have dun with yeur 
Peny poster i must gv and atend to my 4 posters—and galantry diktates 1 gud 
turn deservs a nother, so mums the word ! 

Sir yewr obediant sirvent, to Comand, Wil Witlether. 

“P.S. Seing by my Curl papers (wich Alow me to say Boath me and missis 
is far two Genteel to Bob our hairs in anythink but the mornin post) that revve- 
rant bishop Fillpost and lord Broom is interducing soshallism to the notiss off 
the publik i Beg to ask Unbenown to wilyam if in case i Mary him if i shall be 
stil Liabel to the advantiges off biggamy, and if in case off wilyam’s dying fust 
and Leveing me awl his saveing wil my uther 6 sirviving usbands hav a Rite to 
share and share alike the propperty betwene them? Realy it is verry kind of my 
lord Broom and the bishop Puting us poor countryfide sirvent mades up to sich 
things and if evver i cum to injy sich a Larg istablishment i shall consider it awl 
Owen to them. 

sir yewrs Unbenown to wilyam 
London (New) Sporting Magazine for March, 1840. 


Foreign Police. 


Courts of Request. 
BOROUGH. 

Justice To Iretanp.—‘ Barney Hogan and Patrick Sullivan,” roared the 
crier of the court. ‘ Here, both uv us, yer hanner,” responded a voice in the 
crowd, and immediatelv afterwards a brace of hodmen stepped forward, and 
made their obeisance to the commissioners. 

“I've tuk out a summons, yer hanners, aginst that murthering blaggard,” ex- 
claimed Hogan, pvinting to Sullivan, “ for kicking up a shindy in me own house, 
and breaking two windys, which same cost me 4s., to get mended.” 

Sullivan—Spake the whole truth, Barney Hogan, and tell the gintleman the 
rason iv the row. 

Hogan—Sure I'll do that same whiniver their hanners axes me for it. Yer 
a wicked hathen, Pat Sullivan, or ye’d never trate an old frind in sich a onfa 
ling manner as to break his windys ; but it’s always so wid the likes iv a Con- 
naught man. 

Sullivan—May be, Barney Hogan, ye'll find the weight of a Connaught boy’s 
fisht when ye laist expect it. 


, 


ELEN Sprice¢s.’ 








_ ship, I then examined the harticles. 
sw , as frensh cuk ses fish is Pisen in frensh | 
inglish too if yew doant mind wich side of the papar yew apply | 


' that’s all he did, and so I summon 
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i ras 





for, Bill?’ says : ‘Carnt 





tu! = 
eh at’em,’ says I. Your vor- 
in a ae condition. 


‘Carnt do justice to’em under riggs ~~ 

em ke : 
down, and as I had knowed him from a I 2s Tae ° a beting me 
a tanner (3s. 6d.) Two days arterwards he comes for in ie T ~ hag Sent 
on ’em, so he tuk a cheer and set down while Tieidiea 5, was nailing 
time away, he gets up a conversation about politicks—Dan O° mt Se the 
and other rubbish, and said as I ought tobe a chartist. "© COMP*ll, the vigs, 

Commissioner—What did he wish you to become a chartist for ? 

Cobbler—Oh he said the chartists would take the duty off beer d back 
(tobacco), eos he knowed I liked a pipe and half  pint—(laughter ) a 

Commissioner—Well, what did you say to him? : 

Cobbler—I told him I vouldn’t have nothin wotsumever to do with ° 
cos I'thought the chartists vos a howdacious bad lot, and wanted to kick wp 
a row. 

Commissioner—That was a very patriotic and creditable determination on 
your part ; depend upon it there is nothing like leather—(laughter.) 

Cobbler—That’s jist wot I teld Ben, and that if he would look more arter his 
saw-dust and bread and cheese, it he'd be all the better for him. 

Commissioner—No doubt of it. But you have not told us why he refused 
to pay for repairing of his boots. 

obbler—Vy, your vorship, arter I’d done ‘em he axed me to trust him till 
Saturday night, when he called on me and asked me to go and hear some chap 
held forth about hanniwal Parliaments, or summat o’ that sort, but I liked a pipe 
and half a pint better nor any such gammon. He kepton promising to pay, but 
him. 

Commiastoner—Piray what reason do you assign for not paying this poor. 
man ° 

Defendant—lI will pay him, sir, as soon as I can, but I have been out of work 
lately. I am very much distressed. 

Commissioner—Persons of your description always complain of distress. 
You neglect your business, and expect other people are to be the sufferers ; how 
soon can you pay this ? 

Defendant—I will endeavor to pay it in a month. 

Commissioner—That is too long ; you will only be allowed a fortnight. 

Order made, and pasties withdrew. 





Kilrush Petty Sessions. 

My LanpLapy anp HER Loncers.—A poor devil, as ragged as Lazarus, and 
lean as Romeo's Apothecary, who followed the ill-paid and coat calling of 
an itinerant showman, was charged by Mrs. Mary Burke, the keeper of a lodg- 
ing-house, or rather cellar, with having fraudulently removed his dramatic 
phernalia, consisting of his wife, big drum, merry-man, and monkey, ~iiboes 
having paid his week’s lodging money. 

Mrs. Burke, who appeared to suffer from the disease which a Yankee wit de- 
signated “a breaking out of the mouth,” did her “tale unfold” with much su- 
perfluous gesticulation ; describing the “airy room” (airy enough, no doubt,) in 
which the parties had been accommodated—“ the fine big blazin’ fire full up o° 
bog deal,” before which they had luxuriated on their return from—“ vexing the 
general ear with horrid speech ”"—and amusing the gaping bystanders with the 
witticisms of master Clown, and the antics of Punch and Judy ; not to mention 
the pleasant nibors who had conferred upon them the honor of their society in 
her (Mrs. B.’s) subterraneous hostelry. 

Magistrate—Did they leave your premises by stealth ? 

Mrs. Burke—In the dead o’ night, indeed, sir, an’ id powderin down hail like 
mad at the time. They were complainin afore supper ov what they called a 
‘thin house.” Indeed I think meself ’tis because their playin’ place is tacked 
wid canvass—[a laugh]; eightpence was all they resaved that evenin’, an’ so 
; had me misgivin’ they’d cut and run—moreover, as the masther acthor was in 

icor. 

Magistrate—Did you demand payment? 

Mrs. Burke—Did I, eroo! fakes, sir, I’ll be bail I thrun out hints enough, but 
they wor evermore for changin’ the conversation; the showman himself id blast 
up a theune on the clarinet ; or his wife an’ the merryman id chorus up a song ; 
or they’d make the unsightly little breute ov . nnonkey cut some out o’ the wa 
capers—or the showman id cry to meself, ‘Mrs. Burke, I of’n goes me roun 
an’ comes back in a fortnight or three weeks, to rub out the whole score wid me 
landlady, fair, square, an’ ubbubboord.” [Great laughter. ] 

His worship, weary of Mrs. B.’s prosing, now turned to the “ player of plays,’* 
for an explanation, and poor Con. Hynes, as he was called, frankly admitted that 
‘twas low water with him, and why, his wife “‘ was ever more on the rowl afther 
gaudy dhresses,” his merryman was “ perpethually in the band,” and the “ poor 
example ov a monkey was cross an leazy.” ‘‘Arra, then, more power to the 
same monkey wherever he goes,” chimed in Mrs. Burke, “more power to the 
same little smutty-faced play-boy ; for, indeed, gintleman, only for the squeek 
he gev, whin they wor makin’ off wid him,’tis over the hills an’ far away, they’d 
every mothers’ soul oy ’em been bag an’ baggage, afore day-dawn.” The master 
of the revels now turned to his quondam hostess,—‘“’Pon your oath, now, Mrs. 
Burke,” he exclaimed, ‘‘(an’ indeed, an’ be the book o’ war, ov all the women I 
ever kem across, an’ I thravelled east, west, north an’ south, ye’r own self is the 
fiercest faggot ov a female, so you are), didn’t we give you great value every 





Commissioner—We can’t allow this to go on (to the plaintiff). Pray, what 
are you? 

Hogan—Yer hanner, I'm a pracursher. 

Commissioner— What in the name of Heaven is that? 


same, but I belave its ounly the new name Mishter O'Connell has give the 
repalers. 

Commissioner—How is, this society regulated, and what is the object of it ! 

Hogan—Ivery man pays a shilling whin his name is put down, which shilling 
is to go towards repaling the union. 

Commissioner—And who gets all the money ! 

Hogan—Och thin, and isn’t that the very rason iv all this botheration ! 

Commissioner—W ell, tell us how it occurred. 

Hogan—Yer hanner, meself and Pat Sullivan are friends of Mishter O’Con 
nell’s, that is tosay, repalers, “ pracurshets,” and the like iv that. Sunday wake 
Pat kims to my room and axes me wot I thought iv the “ pracurshers.” “ Ar- 
rah,”’ says I, “ Pat, but I’m thinking it’s a bite altogether intirely iv Mishter 
Dan's, to draw the money out iv poor men's pockets and put it into his own, 
bad luck to him, bekase it’s as clare as mud he never thrys to repale the union 
at all at all.” ‘ Aisy, there,” says he, “sure Mishter O'Connell is a jontleman 
and a rale pathriot.” ‘Faith, and he’s well paid for it,” says I. “If I could 


| get half as much I'd lave the hod and turn pathriot to-morrow,” and so I would, | 


yer hanner, belave me. 

Commissioner—I have not the slightest doubt of that ; but you have not told | 
about the row and breaking the windows. 

Hogan—I'm jist coming to it. As I was saying, yer hanner, I'd like to give 
up bricks and mortar, and turn pathriot, if I could get plenty by it, like Mishter 
O’Connell, and so I tould Pat; “but,” says he, “isn’t Dan getting Irishmen 


head masther iv all the Queen’s ministers?” ‘ Thin,” says I, “* wot’s the rason 
he don’t repale the union?” Wid that, yer hanner, we has a comfortable row | 
wid aitch other, and Pat axed me to thry which iv us was the best man; so not 
wishing to be oncivil in me own room, I agreed, and in the shindy he broke the 
two windys. 

Commissioner—Do you confess to breaking these windows, Sullivan! 

Sullivan—Would your wurtships give me lave to spake ! 

Commissioner— Yes, go on. 

Sullivan—Meself and Barney Hogan were spakin iv Mishter O’Connell and 
the ‘ precurshers,” when he called Mishter O’Connell a blarneying spalpeen, 
yer wurtchups, and said that all he cared about was the money he resaved for 
spouting about justice to Ireland. Being a repaler and “ precursher” meself, I 
couldn’t stand by and hear Mishter O’Connell abused ; so as his frind I tuk it up, 
and we had a bit iv a fight, and broke the windys between us. 

Commissioner—You “ precurshers,” or ‘repealers,” or whatever you call 
yourselves, are a strange set of people, and quarrel with each other before you 
know what for. It appears that both are equally in fault with respect to break- 
ing the windows, and the defendant is therefore adjudged to pay only half the | 
amount claimed. 

The pair of “ precurshers” expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with this 
decision, and departed with the conviction that a Court of Requests was the best 
place to obtain “justice to Ireland.” 





Borough Court of Requests. ex 

What with the Reform Bill, and the cheap knowledge system, a race of illite-_ 
rate politicians has sprung up during the last few years in the shape of carpen- 
ters, cobblers, tinkers, tailors, &c., who possess such exalted notions of their 
own abilities and importance, that they are continually neglecting their trade | 
and half starving their families, in order to spout sedition in a tap-room, or | 
listen to the inflammatory brawling of some levelling demagogue In an “me 
stitute.” 

A slipshod eld cobbler, named Burt, was the plaintiff in this case, and one 
Benjamin Holloway, a political carpenter, defendant. The debt sought to be | 
recovered by the cobbler was 3s. 6d., for sundry repairs to @ pair of boots belong- 
<p Saag hip,” said the cobbl 

“T has to ax pardon, your vorship,” said the cobbler, us here 
hard case on an old mn wot has A work like a nigger for his livelihood as I | 
does, and I hopes as you gen’lemen will give me a werdict. This here covy, | 
wot I’ve knowed iver since he wos a baby, come to me vith a pair of boots 
arout aither soles or heels. ‘How much ‘ull you nenowate these here pickling 


“but this here’s a werry | 


| was hay enough, and sold him to a man 


whole night, playin’, an’ singin’, and divartin’, for yerself an’ your nibors!” The 


good dame of the cellar laughed to scorn this attempted “set off” on the part of 


her late lodger. ‘‘ What!” she said, warmly—* Arra, man alive, what do you 


~ &. , ore , t is id y in’? + bind » ie ’ 
Hogan (scratching his head)—Sure thin, yer hanner, I can hardly tell that | call great value ! is id your merryman takin’ a couple ov hoises out ov himself, an! 


we havin’ to dhrag him to bed aftherwards, an’ well you know ’tis no joke to be 
dhrawin’ such a dead weight as a drunken man across a clay fleure. Be my con- 
science, Misther Hynes, honey, your palaverin’ won't do; pay me my money, or 
mark the consikinse.” : ‘ 

An amateur or two, who appeared to be warm admirers of Mr. Hynes and 
company, now quietly interfered, and after a reasonable share of oaths and pro- 
testations on all sides, delivered in a subdued tone, Mrs. Burke dropped a profound 
curtsey to their “‘ reverences’ wurchips,” and begged leave to announce that Mr. 
Hynes had consented to leave his big drum as security that the lodging-money 
should be forthcoming before that day week. nt oe 





t ‘* iy Name is Haines.” 
There are thousands of people in this country who make use of the common 


expression “ My name is Haines,” when they are about leaving a place ur party 


suddenly, yet few know from whence the expression is derived. A more common 
saying, or one in more general use, has never been got up. When we hear it 
in Maine and in Georgia, in Maryland and Arkansas: it is in the mouths of the 
old and young, the grave and the gay—in short “‘ My name is Haines,” enjoys 
a popularity which no other slang or cant phrase has ever attained. “I’m o-p-h,” 
“T must mizzle,” “I must make myself scarce,” are frequently used, but the 
expression which heads this article leaves them all out of sight. Having said 
thus much of the reputation of the phrase, be it our next care to give its origin. 

Some thirty-five years since a gentleman named Haines was travelling on 
horseback in the vicinity of Mr. Jefferson’s residence in Virginia. Party spirit 


| was running extremely high in those days. Mr. Jefferson was President, and 


Haines was a rank federalist, and, as a matter of course, a bitter opponent of the 
then existing administration and its head. He was not acquainted with Mr 
Jefferson, and, accidentally coming up with that gentleman, also travelling on 
horseback, his party zeal soon led him into a conversation upon the all-absorbing 
topic. In the course of the conversation Haines took particular pains to abuse 
Mr. Jefferson, called him all sorts of hard names, run down every measure of his 
administration, poked the non-intercourse and embargo acts at him as outrageous 
and ruinous, ridiculed his gun-boat system as preposterous and nonsensical, 
opposed his purchase of Louisiana as a wild scheme—in short, took up every 
leading feature of the politics of the day, and descanted upon them and their 
originator with the greatest bitterness. Mr. Jefferson, all the while, said but 
little. ‘There was no such thing as getting away from his particular friend, and 
he did not exactly feel at liberty to combat his arguments. 

They finally arrived in front of Mr. Jefferson’s residence, Haines, of course, not 
acquainted with the fact. Notwithstanding he had been vilified and abused. 
“like a pickpocket,” to use an old saying, Mr. Jefferson still, with a true Virginia 
hospitality and politeness, invited his travelling companion to alight and partake 
of some refreshment. Haines was about getting from his horse, when it came 
into his head that he should ask his companion’s name. 

‘‘ Jefferson,”’ said the President, blandly. 

“The d—!! What Thomas Jefferson!” 

“ Yes, sir, Thomas Jefferson.” 

‘President Thomas Jefferson ?” continued the astonished federalist. 

“The same,” rejoined Mr. Jefferson. 

“Well, my name is Haines!” and putting spurs to his horse he was out oP 


hearing instantly. ‘This, we have been informed, was the origin of the phrase. 
Picayune. 





A Joke or THE TALLEST KIND.—The Exeter (N.H) News Letter, has a 


chapter on reports of trials at the Court of Common Pleas, in that town. Amo 

them is the following :—Alfred Tetherly of Charlestown, was indicted for steal~ 

ing a horse, the property of Josiah Woodman, of Nottingham. On being asked 

if ie was guilty or not guilty, he said ayia, « set ag vey oe guilt = = 
i ight, no 

went into the barn to lodge for the nig ening cy eb agge - 


t of pity, rode 
the horse 10 ate a east mar’ tho would feed him well and not allow 


him to starve. He thought something about riding the horse back to his owner, but 
the jade travelled so hard, that he would rather go to state prison ten years than 
ride him again a dozen miles. ‘The court sentenced him to three years. 











Gitcles. 











° @ ° 
On Dits in Sporting 
Preparations for the First Spring Meeting of 1840. me, t 
We particularly invite the attention of all the friends of the Turf in this vi- 
cinity to the following letter of invitation, from the Secretary of the New York 
Jockey Club to the Members composing the same. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Times : : 
Dear Sir,—At the late re-organization of the N. Y. J. Club it was unanimous 


i dinner on 
ements should be made for a semi-annual club 
the Union Course. In 
fthe Astor House have 


ly resolved that arran C 
the week preceding the Spring and Fall meetings on 
fulfilment of the design of this resolution the keepers of t! en 
been consulted, and they have undertaken to provide a dinner fof the a 
the 30th of April, at 4 o'clock, at $2,50 each—wines extra. se 7 won 
the Club are respectfully requested to leave their names either - t “! ogee, 
Astor House, or at the office of the “ Spirit of the Times,” by the ~ “ger 
It is understood that the members of the Club are privileged to invite their 
friends to partake in the festivities of the occasion. ce 

It Seen my duty to add, that in consequence of the poy of ar J we 
sidency of the Club by Commodore Ridgeley, previous to - epar all his e 
Brazil Station, it is necessary that an election should take place to fill this va- 


a sf costae Peer yp Turf and the importance of this election 


will induce all the members of the Club to be present on this occasion. 
I am your most ob’t humble serv't, 
Secretary or THE New York Jockey Cuvs. 


We are pleased to see this early movement,—this early note of preparation, — 
for the approaching meeting on Long Island. There is a becoming propriety in 
thus convening the members of the Club previous to the coming sports, and 
harmonizing all conflicting interests amid an interchange of courtesies around 
the festive board. In this way the gentlemen of the Club assemble on the 
course “ purged of any petty jealousies” which an absorbing interest in their re- 
spective favorites sometimes engenders, and ready to back their “ bits of blood” 
with a free alacrity of spirit. 





The Eagle Course Races.—Owing to some important omissions made by 
our compositors in printing the advertisement of the approaching races over this 
popular course, in the last number of our paper, the inducements for a full at- 
tendance were made to appear less liberal than the Proprietor had determined 
they should be. One of the Purses to be given was omitted altogether, and the 
last two days races were printed as coming off on the same day. On referring to 
the corrected advertisement in our columns of to-day, it will be seen that though the 
proprietor does not offer a four mile purse, he announces that he will give a li- 
beral one should there be a prospect of any competitors for it. 

The cause of his proceeding in this manner is probably based on a disinclina- 
tion to give a four mile purse to Boston, without having the opportunity to offer 


the spectators a race inreturn. As he adds a handseme amount tothe four mile 


stake, and will also give a liberal four mile purse, should there be any horses to 


contend for it, nothing more can be necessary to ensure a successful meeting. 





Macon (Ga.) Races. 

We have received a letter from one of our special correspondents, dated Ma- 
con, Ga., giving us an account of the result of the races there. We anticipated 
receiving a full report in time for publication in this week’s paper, but our corres- 
pondent informs us that he was unable to arrive there soon enough to witness 
the first two days’ racing. "We doubtless shall be able, in our next, to lay before 
our readers a detailed report of each day’s race; in the meantime we annex the 
following summary of the sport :— 

Tuesday, Ist day.—Col. Augustus H. Kenan’s ch. c. by Andrew, dam by 
Chanticleer, 3 yrs., won the Silver Cup, mile heats, beating Smith & Head’s 
b. f. Eveline, B. Martin’s (S. Clower'’s) ch. f. by , and Lamkin & Bell’s 
ch. f. by Andrew, in 1:58—1:59—1:58. 

Wednesday, 2d day.—Head & Smith’s ch. f. Old Mistress won the Purse of 
$200, two mile heats, beating John T. Lamar’s ch. h. Viceroy, Col. Augustus 
H. Kenan’s bl. c. Troubadour, G. R. Robinson’s b. h., and Lamkin & Bell's 
gr. m. Alice Ann, in 4:07—4:10—4:11. 

Thursday, 3d day.—Head & Smith’s Queen Elizaheth, by Imp. Leviathan, dam 
by Sir Archy, 3 yrs., won the Purse of $300, three mile heats, beating Geo. B. 
Robertson’s b. c. by Imp. Fylde, dam by Gallatin, 4 yrs., Col. A. H. Kenan’s 
ch. c. by Andrew, dam by Chanticleer, 3 yrs., and Lamkin & Bell’s ch. f. Mary 
Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, 3 yrs. The latter fell down in the third 
mile, and consequently was distanced. The time was 6:09—6:11—the track 
being heavy. 








The following match has been made to come off on the first Wednesday in 
December nezt, over the Louisiana Course, New Orleans, La., for $5000 a side, 
#1000 ft., Two mile heats :— 


Duncan F. Kenner names Imp. ch. f. Houri, by Langar, out of Annot Lyle by Ashton— 


now 2 yrs. old. 
John F. Miller names Imp. b. c. Sorrow, by Defence, out of Tears by Woful—now 4 yrs. 





Josuva Boswe tt, Esq., of Kentucky, has bought from Duncan F. Kenner, 
Esq., of New Orleans, his half interest in Picayune, by Medoe, for $1000. 





We are pleased to learn that the famous mare Bonnets o’ Blue, by Sir Charles, 
out of Reality (the property of Wau. Gispons, Esq., of New Jersey) drop- 
ped a colt foal to Shark on the 26th March. For this colt, who is own brother 
to Mariner, Mr. G. claims the name of Yamacraw. 


The half of Woodpecker, the sire of Grey Eagle, and other good ones, has 
peen purchased of M. R. Tarlton, Esq., by Messrs. J. J. & A. Cunningham, of Clark 
©o., Ky., for $5000. This fine horse, who never lost a race, is entirely without 
blemish, and will stand at his old stable in Bourbon Co. the present season. 








Mr. Joseph H. Van Mater, ef Monmouth Co., N. J., writes us that his horse 
Bolivar, by George, dam by St. Tammany, was found dead on the morning of the 
8th inst., as is supposed from cholic. 


A correspondent at Lexington, Ky., informs us that eighty mares are already 
engaged to Monmouth Eclipse, at $100 each. 








On another page will be found a communication, signed “ One of the Mino- 
rity,” in which are given the writer’s views respecting the late ‘“ Washington 
Controversy.” As regards his humorous, but not very apposite, application of a 
very good story, we would inform him that at the time the dispute was first mooted, 
the senior editor was mere than a thousand miles from home, and has not penned 
@ paragraph on its merits from first to last. “One of the Minority ” must, 
therefore, give him credit for being entirely “non-committal” in this matter, 
according to the most orthodox construction of the term. 





The Schoolmaster From Home.—We publish the following letter that those 
who may be disposed to carp at an occasional typographical error in our columns 
may see what customers we have to deal with occasionally. This letter cost us 
two shillings, and we therefore “take our change out of it,” suppressing the 


names only :— mount sterling Ky march 25 1840. 

dear Mr PI was traveling from owensvill to mount sterling and I saw a youn 
man a traning his horses I stop on the road to lok at his horses I saw them Brus 
@ bout six hundred yardes I tell You to Look out fore brakers for he has got 
® woodpecker colt 3 years old that is as good as grayeagel was I saw gray Eagel 
run Last faul I teell you that hee isa tearer this young man that is a traning him 
has got —— hee is old ——’s traner his first name I dont now —~ is his name 
he is a very fine young man Every man that new him nothing more at pressent 

. ES a But remane Yo AST 

A Main of Cocks for $5000 the odd Fight, we are desired to say, will come off 

at Hagerstown, Md., on the 20th instent. 





tof the Club :— 


New @rieans Spring Races, Louisiana Course: 
The Spring Meeting over the above course, now under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Earty and Garrison, commenced on Wednesday, the Ist of April. 
The sport was excellent, but the weather awful. The following are the Officers 


“ -* 
“ - 
~ post 





JOHN R. GRYMES, ESQ., PRESIDENT. 
Vice Presidents: John F. Miller and John L. Lewis, Esqrs. 
Secretary: Chas. Claiborne, Esq. 

Timers: Thos. Eubank Leefe and Thos. Jefferson Wells, Esqrs. 


WEDNESDAY, April 1, 1840>-Match, $2000 a side, h. ft., Mile heats. 

J. F. Miller’s b. f. Fi Fair, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Peter Teazle,2 y. rec’d ft. 
From J. R. Grymes’ b. c. A. L. Bingaman, 44 Leviathan, 2 yrs. 

SAME DAY—Creole Purse $250, ent. $25, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds, a feather—3, 86lbs. 


—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. 
Mile heats. 


C. Dickerson’s b. c. Live Oak, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Pacific, 3 yrs... ---- oa 7 
J. F. Miller’s (J. Chambers’) ch. h. Oscar, by Ulysses, dam unknown, 5 yrs.--- &¢ 2 
F. Duplantier’s br. f. Pensee, by Lauderdale, out of Lightning, 2 yrs... .------- 1 3dr 


Time, 1:50—1:50—1:54. 

Pensee was the favorite, Live Oak was not thought of ; the track was in fine 
order, the day cool and cloudy, and the attendance shy. Pensee took the first 
heat handily, the second and third were taken by Live Oak without a struggle. 

Thursday’s race was postponed till Friday, in consequence of the rain, which 
commenced falling in torrents on Wednesday, and abated only the next morning. 
It has ever since fallen at intervals, so that the track was as deep as it well could 
be to-day, with one of those foggy, drizzling atmospheres, more familiar to Lon- 


don in November than our climate. 

FRIDAY, April 3—Jockey Club Purse $800, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
M. Marigny’s (W. Thurston’s) b. c. Sthreshley, by Medoc,dam by Paragon, 4 yrs.. 1 1 
D F. Kenner & Brothers’ b. f. Luda, by Medoc, out of Duchess of Marlborough by ‘ 


- Sir Archy, 3 yrs.......------ ---- ---- -020+---0-+-+----- Joe ec eewwenwcscnsccccses 
J. F. Miller’s br. f. Kate Haun, by Stockholder, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs.......--- 2 3 
J. S. Garrison’s (J. C. Beasley's) b. c. Loadstone, by imp. Leviathan..........-.-. 3 dist 


Time, 6:21—6:21. 

Sthreshley was the favorite at 2 to 1 against the field. He went off with the 
lead at a pace good enough for the muddy state of the track, driven along by 
Kate Haun for three quarters of a mile, when Luda took up the running and ac- 
companied him for a mile, running locked the greater part of the distance ; she 
then gradually declined, in obedience to orders, but fell so far behind on the 
back stretch of the last mile that it was an even thing she would be posted.— 
Kate Haun contested the last mile of the heat, and was beaten only half a length 
by Sthreshley, who had not been headed in any part of it. Loadstone and Luda 
just saved their distance—Time 6:21. 

The Medoc colt led off again in the second heat, closely followed by Kate 
Haun ; the other two were a long way behind for the first mile, but, as they en- 
tered the second, Luda increased her pace, and before the leading horses had 
passed half down the back stretch, she cut them down in quick succession, and took 
the lead and the track. Sthreshley made several unsuccessful efforts to regain 
it, but was uniformly outfooted by the filly, who, on the back side in the last 
mile, lead him by several lengths. It seemed a plain case now, and any odds 
would have been laid on the filly for the heat. John Ford himself confessed 
that he thought the thing now out, but soon after observing that the little jock on 
Luda gave evidence of tiring, (he having given up his pull with one hand to main- 
tain himself in his seat by holding on to the pummel of his saddle,) he rammed 
the spurs into his horse, and had nearly overtaken the filly when they entered 
the stretch home. The filly wanted but a rider to give her the heat, beyond ail 
dispute; while John on Sthreshley was doing every thing for his horse, which 
showe | the worst signs of distress. It was a doubtful affair to the very finish, 
when the heat was awarded to the horse by a head—Time again 6:21. 

Loadstone, whom neither the pace nor the mud pleased, after allowing a great 
gap to be made between himself and the leading horses, determined to stop and 
kick up half a mile from home. Nothing could get him off again, for, like a 
mule, the more they urged him the more he would not go. The course rung 
with laaghter, excited by his discreet deportment. 








aprer 18. 


there, declared it was the fastest run he had ever witnessed with that speedy 
pack—which at one time belonged to G. Osbaldistone, Esq. The circumstance 
may be almost incredible of a colt at his age, but when I tell of his after per- 
formances, a versitant in horseflesh need not doubt it for a moment. I rode him 
the next day 48 miles before 12 0’clock noon, and when Will France (the groom), 
took him into the stall, he began rolling, and after a rub down and a little gruel 
he gobbled up a bran mash as if nothing had happened. I hunted him thet 
winter to the tune of about one day a week, with the same hounds, and-foudn 
him always “‘at pace” and fencing. I trained him the next season for the Soye- 
reign Stakes at Lamberton, where he beat a very fine horse by Orville, and a 
mare by Welbec,—both thorough-bred,—and a few others ; he was ridden by that 
best of all gentlemen jocks, Mr. Maitland,* 11st., 4lbs.,—I being then too heavy 
to ride the weight. 

I sold him afterwards to a sporting apothecary, for eighty guineas. He became 
subsequently the property of Mr. Ramsay, of Barton, who paid 250 sovereigns 
for him ; he rode him a couple of seasons, and sold him for 200 sovereigns to Sir 
John Pringle, of Stichel. One of the grooms being late out at a village ball one 
night, and mounted on him,—having most probably a “ wee drap in his 'ee,”— 
finding the iron piked gates shut, which were six feet six inches in height, he (ac- 
cording to the account of the under gamekeeper, who heard him as he was in the 
act of going to unlock) drew him into the middle of the road, and run him at it @ /z 
Colonel Thornton, clearing it without any trouble ; only that the gamekeeper had to 
pick up the hat of the groom, which dropped short on the other side ; he is just now 
telling me, when he says “it maks his hair stan on end whenhe thinks of it until this 
day.” ‘The last accounts I have heard of the nag, are, that he is running in the 
fast curricle mail, on some station between Edinburgh and Morpeth. He was 
got by Smuggler, a celebrated horse of the Marquis of Tweedale’s, who rode him 
for half a dozen seasons, with the Duke of Buccleugh’s hounds, riding at all 
times 16 stone—his dam not less celebrated for racing. I must conclude by 
adding I shall never have his like again. MARTINGALE. 


* This gentleman is now the patron and Father of the respectable Turf in Upper Ca. 
nada, and possibly superior to any horseman in Canada at the present day. 

















D.sultory Thoughts on Swine. Written in Cincinnati. 





I’ll publish, right or wrong— 
Hogs are my theme, let slaughter be my song. 





Hogs! aye, why not! It would not be the first time, if we were literally to 
sing of them, that their name has been “ married to immortal verse.” The loves 
of the pigs have been celebrated ;—why should not their deaths be chronicled ? 
The famous lines beginning, ‘“‘ The pigs they lie,” the residue of which will not 
do to quote to ears polite, and Beaumont and Fletcher's song, put into the mouth 
of that now obsolete functionary the sow gelder— 


He ran at me first in the shape of aram, 
Andover and over the sow gelder came. 


(which, though once thundered forth upon the stage, would in these latter days 
soon empty the boxes)—these, and many other scraps which could be quoted, 
prove that their claim to such distinction as verse can bestow has not been for- 
gotten. Neither has the theme been entirely abandoned to the comic muse. ‘To 
say nothing of Eumaus, or of the Gurth of Ivanhoe, the two most distin- 
guished hog tenders whom we at present can call to mind, the animal—re- 
baptized, to be sure, and appearing under the more euphonious and classical name 
of Wild Boar—has been sung by poets innumerable, from the boar that killed 
Adonis, immortalized by Ovid, to the “sounder”? which caused the downfall of 
Cardinal Balue, embalmed for posterity by Scott. ‘Circumstances alter cases.” 
The farmer who goes out into his barn yard and knocks down, for family use, a 
fat hog or two, as Dr. Johnson says, or rather as Peter Pindar says for him, 


‘*to keep them quiet, 
Not choosing that the brutes should breed a riot,” 


never dreams that he has performed an exploit. But when kings and courtiers, 





No one hesitates to say that this race Luda lost by mismanagement. Com- 
modore had ridden her in her previous races, but as he had been compelled to re- 
duce for this purpose, and had thereby so weakened himself that he could not do 
justice to Grey Medoc, the premier in this stable, Graves had allowed him to 
resume his feed, and entrusted this race to a lad who rides only 60 lbs., carrying, 
therefore, 23 Ibs. dead weight in a three mile race; the child (for he was no 
more) tired and lost the race. 
which, twenty yards from tke stand, would have given a different issue to the 


race. ‘The race was certainly lost by mismanagement. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $500, conditions as before. Two mile 
heats. 

S. Elliott’s (Col. A. L. Bingaman’s) b. f. Martha Malone, by Imp. Leviathan, out 
of Tachechana by i i al eat al nnn nee cotenpenneguece +t 

J. S. Garrison's b. h. Billy Townes, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Virginian, 5 yrs... _- 3 


Wm. J. Minor’s Imp. b. c. Glenara, by Rowton—Nell Gwynne by Tramp, 3 yrs. 4 
F. Duplantier’s b. c. Big-foot, by Imp. Leviathan—Frolic by Sir Charles, 3 yrs. 2 
Time, 4:19—4:08—4:06. 


The winner was the favorite against the field at the start, but as she did not 
sweat out well after the first heat, she did not improve in the betting by gaining 
it. Big Foot was the contending horse in the first heat, but Billy Townes, who 
had not made a stroke for it, came strongly into favor for the race. 
this regard by winning the second heat (without being headed) by several lengths. 
The third heat was won cleverly by Martha Malone, who contested it gallantly 
with Big Foot in the first mile, and Billy Townes in the last. 

—— April 4—Proprietor's Purse $500, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 
Ss. D. Elliott's (Col. A. L. Bingaman’s) ch. c. Capt. McHeath, by Imp. Leviathan, 

out of Miss Bailey by Imp. Boaster, 4 yrs..-........... 22. -.22.-2--------e 
D. F. Kenner’s (J.G. Perry’s) ch. c. Stub Twist, by Medoc, dam by Paragon, 3 y. 


3 
W. J. Minor’s b. f. Telie Doe, by Pacific—Sumner’s Matilda by Greytail,4yrs... 2 
Time, 2:01—2:00—2:04. 


Won easily by Capt. McHeath, who was rather the favorite. The track was 
excessively deep, and it rained violently between the 2d and 3d heats. 

Mr. Marigny’s gr. h. Lord of the Isles, (formerly John F. Miller's) won a sad- 
dle purse, beating two others, feather weights. Time, 2:02}. 


= DAY, April 5—Jockey Club Purse $1500, conditions as before. Four mile 
eats. 
S. D. Elliott's (Col. A. L. Bingaman’s) ch. m. Sarah Bladen, by Imp. Leviathan, out of 
I SUNS nitc noc cinnbinas conwcebdetbbectceseseasedcerensoncs 2 
T. Watson’s (Camp & Blevins’) b. c. Baywood, by Editor, out of Sister to Hippy 
i) i ihe ci hi onsteaseieihdenestcerensédatiiaocnseses 
Minor & D. F. 


1 1 
3 2 
2 3 


He even carried no whip, the application of 


wn~ a 
won 


He justified | 


CN Secs tcdncbhpiesetaddineteccesebtcousévicévoceces 
Time, 8:42—9:13. 


The Grey was the favorite at 2 to 1 against the field, but there was little bet- 
ting, the owners of the favorite not laying the odds, in consequence of his being 
seriously amiss. ‘The race was entirely between the mare and Baywood, Grey 
Medoc never getting near them. He had nothing of his usual action, and was 


dist. 


warriors and priests, turn out with dogs and horses to hunt down the same ani- 
mal, only not guite so fat, and a little wilder, why, then the affair assumes the 
dignity of an adventure ; and the slaughter of the brute is an incident upon which 
to build the fortunes of a hero. 

Hogs! why, we have much to say about them, and writing where we now are, 
it would be strange if we had not. By way of making a beginning, let us seat 
ourselves at the window, and look out into the street. Aye, here comes a load 
of corn, followed by a well-favored quadruped of the kind we are now discus- 
sing, picking up the grains which the jolting on the pavements shakes from be- 
tween the crevices in the bottom of the wagon. It stops. The porker noses 
and grunts about, seemingly at a loss to account for the cessation of his supplies ; 
but see! mark the twinkle of those deep set, vicious, yet elephantine eyes. An 
idea has occurred to him; he braces his brawny shoulder against the wheel, he 
rubs with all his might, and lo! the agitation of the vehicle rewards him with 
another golden shower. What do you call that? Instinct? We doubt whe- 
ther his mother or any of his ancestors ever did the trick before ; and if that pig 
did not carry on a process of ratiocination we know not what reason is. 

And here we feel tempted to break our feeble lance in his behalf against one 


_of the aristarchs of literature. "When Alexander Pope wrote his famous lines 


‘* How instinct varies in the grovelling swine, 
Compared half reasoning elephant with thine,” 


he “damned to everlasting fame” an animal about which he knew just nothing 
at all, simply because its name happened to jingle in with his rhymes. We say 
he knew nothing about this interesting quadruped, and we repeat it; unless it 
were such a knowledge as an Indian chief, once when in England, professed to 
have had of a reverend prelate, of whom enquiry was made at the time.—‘ Did 
you know the late Bishop of Canada!”—* Oh yes.”—“ Ah, how came you to 
be acquainted with him!”—* Why, Ihelped eat him!” But Pope never stood 
between his rhyme and his friend, or his enemy, and many a poor devil in the 
Dunciad owes his “bad eminence” to the aptitude of his name for verse. These, 
however, were men, and could wield a pen, good or bad, in reply, but to malign 
an inoffensive animal—it was not well done in Mr. Pope. “ Grovelling,” quotha ; 
and whose fault is it if he is? True it is that “evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” The hog, poor fellow, has kept company so long with man, 
that ‘tis no wonder if the noble traits of his character have been well nigh ob- 
literated. He has been shut up in styes from generation to generation, or turned 
into the street to prey upon garbage. He has been bred “in and in,” and out 
and out ; while the only capacity which has been fostered in him has been his 
capacity to fill the lard keg or pork barrel. But, reader, did you ever see a wild 
hog! If you did, you saw nothing grovelling about him. Examine his bed; 





nearly double distanc ed. 





My Best Herse. 


was at the door. Beinga bachelor I had no tender wife, or prattling little ones, 
to kiss, or bid good morning. As I put my foot in the stirrup, the lad remarked 
—‘“ he was very fresh this morning,” and looked like mischief. Well, I rode him 


liminaries, Scott, the huntsman, cried, “have at him Dairymaid,” and in an in- 
stant we were away, witha red hot scent, at a terrific pace. The country being 
mountainous, the fences are all of dry stone, varying from 4 1-2 to 5 1-2 feet in 
height, and two thick. Tom Rentoul, the first whipper in, cried after two miles 
(when nothing but blood and bottom could go the pace), d— him, he heads for 
Elinford, (a distance of ten miles as the crow flies.) I rode then 12 1-2 stone 
and found him take every fence in gallant style. The day on the hills began to 
drizzle, and made it very unfavorable—so much so, that you could scarcely see 
fifty yards ; but we leading ones contrived never to be out of sight of the pack, 
We had only two checks, on crossing a sheep-track, and they were of no conse- 
quence, scarcely giving us time to take out our pocketandkerchiefs. Well! 
certainly he never got to Elinford cover, for Paragon and Dairymaid (the leading 
dogs), ran into him within half a mile to the eastward of the cover; my horse 
| landing me third, then only three and a half years old, when the oldest sportsman 





It was on a dark foggy day in November, 1830, when I ordered my grey nag 
to the door ; as the Linlithgow and Stirlingshire Fox-hounds were to throw off at 
Edington Hill Cover in Berwickshire, about five miles from my domicile. I had 
just drawn on my boots with spurs, when it was announced that the gallant steed 


to cover, and just as I arrived, the word “ byke” was given, and after a few pre- | day with his courtiers, for the purpose of hunting, he met a poor charcoal burner 


| driving his ass. The latter—the man, to wit, not the ass—addressed some of 
| the party, and warned them to return, unless they would be speedily drenched in 





Pope himself was net more scrupulous about the arrangement of his own couch, 
aye, nor about its cleanliness either; and he might have taken a hint on this 
head when he translated the Odyssey, for he has thus rendered Homer— 


‘“* With withered foliage strew’d, a heapy store, 
The warm pavilion of a dreadful boar.” 


His food is of the fruits of the forest, and all his habits are those of a free, fear- 
less, and independent denizen of the woods. 

One other of the natural gifts of our pet we must allude to, and we will intro- 
duce it by an anecdote. As Charles IX. of France (the story is none the less 
apropos if that most christian king was a little moon-struck) was riding out one 





the storm, which was then brewing. The warning was conveyed to the king, 
but he and his courtiers could see nothing in the cloudless sky. to justify it, and 
pursued their sport. The poor man’s prediction, however, was verified, and the 
gay party was broken up by a pelting rain. His Majesty the next day sent for 
his ragged adviser, and questioned him as to the sources of his wonderful pres- 
cience. He assured the king that he claimed no merit for himself, that in such 
matters he had no other counsellor than his ass, and that when the animal drooped 
his ears forward, as he did on the morning in question, he never knew it fail to 
raia within a few hours. Whereupon the king was very much astonished, and 
purchased the animal at a high figure, and added him to the royal stud ; or per- 
haps, for the story goeth no farther, placed him under the charge of the astrono- 
mers of the royal observatory. 
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We mean to claim for our favorite as great skill in prognosticating changes of| 


che weather as was ever possessed by any French ass, from the days of king Pe- 
»in downwards, and he displays his gift in a much more sensible way than by 
lopping his ears ; for some four-and-twenty hours before a storm you will see him 
busily engaged in repairing his bed, and so strong is this instinct, that even in his 
domestic state—the “ grovelling” animal that Pope knew him—he never misses 
an opportunity of forewarning us of a change of weather, by picking up, when 
»e can find them, straws and rubbish, and carrying them about with a sedate, 
, hilosophical air, mistaken sometimes by the ignorant for stupidity. But thus it 
Wisdom, though she crieth from the house tops, gets no listeners ; how can 

-he expect to be heard when she speaks from the mouth of swine? 
But to return from this long digression, let us resume our observations. See, 
«nerging from the opposite alley, an interesting sight, a nursing mother. She Aas 

ever heard, or at any rate, utterly disregards the doctrines of Malthus— 


‘ “sub ilicibus sus P 
Triginta capitum fetus enixa jacebit, pe 
Alba, solo reculaus, albi circum-ubera nati.”—ZENEI» lib. iii. 


Thus rendered by Dryden— 
**Thou shalt behold a sow upon the ground, 


With thirty sucking young encompass’d round ; 
The dam and offspring white as falling snow.” 


x, with what a motherly air she noses among the garbage, while the deep 
pass of her grunt meets a shrill response in the squeaking trebles of her infant 
nily. She has gained the “crown of the causeway.” Eh! why no! but yes, 

e will, though; she spreads herself before the people, while four—six—eight 

a dozen little responsibilities, with much clamor, range themselves in order, 

d then extract in silence their supplies from the capacious fountain. She is 
xe, though, to be soon disturbed in the enjoyment of her maternal comforts ; 
for listen to the distant halloo, and note as the sounds draw near the cracking of 


c— 


feet, 


‘* Hark to the haste of penteng 
the slippery street.” 


That splash through the mud o 
Here—gathered from the fruitful corn-fields of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
where their lives have hitherto passed in blissful ease—comes a drove, stagger- 
eg under the weight of their accumulations, to shed, like true patriots, their 
blood for the good of their country. Let us pause abit. Is it not as the old 
sexton says, ‘‘a melancholy consideration?” With king Richard— 


‘* Let’s talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs, 
Let’s choose executors and talk of wills.” 


We will individualize. We will, for the subject of our meditations, select 
some one from the mass of clear pork as it passes, and trace up his career.— 
fancy him emerging from the condition of the “ sucking innocents,” whose 

oyments his approach has just interrupted; protected by maternal care 

le such care was necessary, from the “ varmints” of his native forests ; 
frisking in joyous adolescence amid the abundance of the autumnal mast ; and 

‘ating in the unlimited supply of golden cor, which an indulgent master 

led to produce, seemingly solely for his consumption ; eating and drinking, 

| lying down ; and while from all the other animals on the premises, some 
equivalent was demanded for their food; from him his benevolent owner ex- 

‘ed no return, apparently sufficiently compensated by the hearty appetite and 

anquil happiness of his protegé. Surely under these circumstances a moderate 
‘eeling of self-gratulation was not only natural bat unavoidable. Surely he was 
excusable for concluding that as in his youth he had been thus fostered, in his 
| age he would not be neglected, that he at least was destined to enjoy 
_— ** A yonth of labor,—an old age of ease.” 
' Quis talia fando lachrymis temperet? Is’nt it enough to melt the heart 
ofa stone? Old age he is not destined to see. Already, even while in the 
midst of his beatitude, a sight of woe, did he but know what it portends, presents 
The master, whose face, as Dr. Johnson says,—the Dr. is a favorite of 
was never turned upon him but in kindness, is accompanied by a compan- 
on whose appearance, perhaps, bespeaks nothing truculent, but who is—tremble, 
n pig, within thy fat-encased perricardium—a pork speculator. Yes, and while 
they lean over the fence and discourse together—as in thy ignorance thou may- 
est suppose upon the pleasure which a benevolent man derives from the happi- 
1ess of his dependents—they are calculating the probable thickness of fat upon 
thy ribs, and wondering whether thy single carcass will fill a barrel with “ clear 
pe rk.” 

The sale is made. The “ pound of flesh,” and many a pound beside, is bar- 
gained for. ‘The porker is driven from the scenes of his youth, and casting, in 
his ignorance, no “ longing, lingering look behind,” he joins the drove which the 
labors of his new owner have got together. 

Ah! few shall part where many meet.” 


\ias 


tsell. 


ours 





His adventures are drawing to a close, and as, while we have been thus speculat- 
ing, the herd has passed on, let’s take our hat and follow them. 

Tis but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and we hold that the con- 
verse of the proposition is equally true, and that it is but a step—though it be 
up stairs—from the ridiculous to the sublime. Slaughter in detail, whether it 
be of a single man or solitary hog, is but ‘a revolting business, but as we as- 
cend in the scale its operations become sublime, and we have Wordsworth’s 
opinion that 

; ‘* Carnage is thy (God’s) daughter.” 
Let us contemplate the preparations that have been made here for wholesale 
destruction. See the hollows of the surrounding hills filled with enormous ran- 
wes of nicely white-washed buildings. They are slaughter-houses, now reeking 
in the frosty morning air like a witch’s cauldron. Look at the pens around 
them, far and near, overflowing with their population,— 

*“ Thick as Autumnal leaves in Vallambrosa,” 

the contributions of three States. Inspect the ranges of huge warehouses that 
line the canal, piled “ heaps upon heaps” with barrels and other of the para- 
phernalia of the “ dreadful trade.” Approach still nearer the scene of war.— 
Standing among, or rather upon, a mass of the hapless animals wedged so close 
together that their backs afford a firm footing, is one like Rentapolin ef the naked 


arm, or who, like " 
‘* Alp, is but known by the right arm bare.” 
Brandishing his implement of destruction like 
** Bruce, who deals no double blow,” 
the unresisting victims fall around him ; and are forthwith dragged off into another 
apartment, to receive at another hand (so far is the division of labor carried) what 
the knights of old called the blow of mercy. 
‘ Andthe warm life comes issuing from the wound.” 
Here the plot thickens. The steaming cauldrons, the ensanguined garments of 
the men, and the reeking carcases of the victims, while 


‘* Furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy,” 


present a glimpse of Pandemonium, and we rush out into the open air to rid 
ourselves of sights and sounds of horror; nor can we regard without aston- 
ishment the rivulet which trickles through the scene of carnage, for it is literally 


true that 
2 dozing from the mountain’s side, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Is curdling in the streamlet blue.” 





Deer Creek runs bloody throughout the slaughtering season! And well it may, 
for the victims whose lives are taken annually upon its borders are numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. 

Our speculations are over. We have followed the porker through the short 
course of his existence, from his cradle in the green woods to his grave in the 
He entered the city an unwilling traveller perhaps, but still openly, 
borne by his own limbs. He leaves it mysteriously, in various ways, in pork 
barrels, in lard kegs, in souse casks. He is dragged to the river, floated off 
upon its surface, and henceforth becomes an article of consumption in the com- 
mercial statistics of the country. His blood mingles (as, according to Mr. Wirt, 
did the tears of Blannerhasset’s wife) with the waters of the Ohio. No vestige 
remains behind of the multitudes which recently swarmed in the streets, save 
only that piles of their toe nails may be seen in front of divers establishments, 
where, as their signs purport, pig’s feet and other delicacies are dispensed to alj 
who will pay for them. H. 
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Extracts from a recent letter frem “N.”’ 
Well, the “Pete Whetstone Stakes” has some brilliant entries in it, and I 
have no doubt will be a race of thrilling interest. The Ladies stake, I observed, 
has closed with 44 entries—there is an entry omitted, it was made in December: 
and mailed at this place. It is the produce of Lily (by Eclipse, out of Garland 
by Duroc, Post Boy’sdam,) and Imp. Felt. I should regret if this entry be not 
allowed. 

Col. Oxiver has purchased Maria Biack doubtless to go in the ‘Great West- 
ern Stakes.” She must be a fine animal, and was almost deemed invincible 
until the “ Gallant Grey ” snatched the laurels from her brow. 

I regret that Col. Watson’s health renders it necessary for him to retire from 
the turf, he offers for sale the finest string ever collected in one stable. 


Capt. Tunstatt has sent a part of his stable toSt. Louis. The lot consists of | Richard the Second, the lists were erected for the celebrated 


Eudora, A2tna, Ben Desha, Catalpa, and Eliza Ross. They are right tight 
customers. 

What of the match between Wagner and Boston? I presume it is off. Grey 
Medoc’s career has been so very brilliant that I should not be surprised if Wag- 
ner and he were matched. I would like to see him and Ralph come together, 
three mile heats. 

What a splendid lot of “good ’uns” Mr. Rogers offers for sale. 
dams of Wagner and Portsmouth are of themselves a little fortune. Pvor Ports- 
mouth, I never think of you, without feeling deep pity for your misfortune—you 


were the flectest of the fleet, and in the old Napoleon’s hands would have swept | 


all before you. 
Shark will be a valuable acquisition to the Kentucky breeders; the Eclipse 


blood crosses well on the Kentucky mares—and where will you find it in its 
purity if not in the veins of this “dark son” of the old veteran. Shark was a 


racer of the first order. 
How many of the entries in the ‘‘ Peyton Stakes” are alive? you ought to give 


a list of them. 


The immortal Priam, I see from your paper of the 18th ult., from the list of | 


English winners in 1839, has 14 winners, and they have won 33} times; at 

their head is the extraordinary Crucifix, a winner 8} times. Emancipation has 

7, winning 21 times. Glencoe has 3, winning 6} times, (the oldest of his wet is 

but 2 years old). Cetus has 3, winning 6 times. Besides these, the get of Row- 

ton, Margrave, Memnon, Lap Dog, Shakspeare, &c., have been winners. 
Truly yours, 


English) Sporting Intelligence. 


From “ Bell's Life in London,” of March 15. 


N. 








The Latest State of the Odds. 
7 Monpay.—2,000 guineas stakes : One sinall bet was laid against the Angelica 
colt at 2 to 1, but from the subsequent offers, on this as well as the Derby, we 
should say that his actual price was not less than 5 to 2. Wardan took a step 
corresponding with his rise for the Derby ; he was backed at 6 to 1 for a small 
sum. Crucifix opened at 8 to 1, but was not supported with sufficient energy 
to prevent her decline to 10 to 1.—The Derby : Some shifting of places occur- 
red amongst the favorites for this race. ‘The Angelica party abated considera- 
bly in their zeal, and suffered Theon and Confederate to approach him so nearly 
as to make the difference little more than nominal : 12 to 1 was offered currently 
against the one, and 14 to 1 was jumped at about either of his neighbors. Launce- 
lot parted company—16 to 1 was laid once, and scarcely any mention made of 
him afterwards. Wardan and Gambia were backed at the odds given below ; 
they were obtainable about the first throughout the afternoon, but it was only in 
one or two quarters that the partisans of the north country nag were enabled to 
lay out their money on such favorable terms. Ottoman’s friends took alarm, 


and with some show of reason, at the repeated offers of 40 to 1 made in the | 
early part of the afternoon, and, as is invariably the result of any sudden decline, 


it was at once inferred that he was amiss; as evening approached there was a 
good deal of “ bearing up” (without any outlay, be it observed), and he closed 
at ten points less than were offered mn the first instance ; albeit, there was so 
much mystification that we quote this price with some misgivings. Black Bess 
was backed freely, first at 1,000 to 15 (taken three times), and afterwards at 50 
to 1; the last mentioned odds were taken in hundreds about Torres Vedras, and 
to nearly the same amount about Defendant. A demonstration about (a very 


common word at Tattersall’s, and which may be read as either “ for” or | 


“ against”) Grey Milton led to nothing but an offer to take 50 to 1. Mr. E. 
Peel's Brother to Margrave was declared not to start; the declaration dated 
“ March 7."—Oaks: Black Bess was backed for about three hundred pounds at 
8 to 1 (afterwards offered), and Lalla Rookh at 9 to 1, as long as the layers 
would stand it ; no other was mentioned. 


Tuvrspay.—Some anxiety was felt to ascertain what influence the Coventry | 


running would have on the betting against Launcelot, Theon, and Confederate 
for the Derby, and it was nota little increased by an apparently tacit understand- 
ing amongst all parties, neither to offer to bet or to take odds about Confederate ; 
so completely were we in the dark on the subject, that it was not until within an 
hour and a half of the close that we were enabled to fix his price—13 to 1 was 
then ventured, and shortly after 14 to 1 closed with in two or three quarters ; 
still, there was not any general disposition to bet against, or to back him, from 
which we are inclined to infer that Fitzroy s running is not yet very well under- 
stood. The Angelica colt and Theon were not in any favor, the biddings against 
each having advanced a point on Monday’s quotations. Launcelot’s decline 
commenced on Monday, and was continved this afternoon to the extent of two 
points ; there is a report of a “curb,” and many parties are disposed to believe 
thatthere is “‘something” wrong; at all events, the alteration in the betting 
against him, and the absence of supporters, are not attributable to Fitzroy’s de- 
feat at Coventry. Gambia rose to 23 to 1, with takers of any price above it ; 
Bokhara as before ; ditto Ottoman, against whom 6000 to 200, and 1500 to 50 
were laid, and the odds offered up to the close. So many enquiries were made 
about Wardan in the early part of the afternoon, that we were prepared to see a 
bet of 25 to 1 followed by an immediate promotion ; instead of this, 30to 1 was 
afterwards laid and offered, his “ friends” (query) holding out for 35 tol. Black 
Bess and Grey Milton had two or three backers at 40 to 1, and at those odds must 
we quote Torres Vedras and Assassin ; it was taken to a small sum about the 
Stockbridge horse. Diplomatist was backed for sixty pounds at 50 to 1, which 
was all that the taker could get on that price. That there are still some hopes 
of Muley Ishmael for the Derby, and none of Glenorchy, was proved by the 
betting ; 2000 to 35 was taken twice, and 1000 to 15 at least seven or eight 
times, about Muley Ishmael, and 100 to 1 offered against the other ; some other 
bets on the “broken down” colt strengthens the opinion that his chance is not 
yet out. Fitzroy was certainly a worse favorite than before he ran, but 1000 to 
15 was taken with so much avidity as to raise a question whether his position at 
the termination of the race afforded a just criterion of his merit. Very little busi- 
ness was done in the 2000 guineas stakes, nor was there any change, except in 
Crucifix, against whom one bet was laid at an improved price. Wardan had 
several backers. A falling off of two or three points in the filly out of Rowton’s 
dam, and an advance to the same extent in Japonica, are the only alterations 
observable in the Oaks; 7 to 2 was offered against Crucifix, and8 to 1 in fifties 
laid against Black Bess. 
TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKES. 
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Died. on the 27th ultimo, at the house of Thomas, Cheetham 
“ haar pe ae Wilson, for vale an extensive and respe 
roker in Long attached to the sports of the 


Mill-gate, Manchester. 
turf, and an eminent admirer of that noble animal the horse, few have ever ar- 
merits and capabilites as him- 


— . that degree of yg ion as to their 

self. In tracing the pedigree 

or more, his ar ecg retentive, and his jelgueet po ny by wend 

events was, in consequence, sought with avidity, and was seldom che 4b on. 
Femate Sreepie-cnace.—We understand a match has been made bet s 

two ladies, distinguished for their equestrian qualifications, to ride siislie the 

country in a steeple-chace, the day after the ‘Northamapedh Chace, for £500 “ 

| side. as the ladies stand high in the estimation of their respec- 





Bets are heavy, 
tive friends. 
The Coventry races are held over the very spot on which, in the time of 
| trial by combat 
between the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, and still called “The King’s Field.” 
Winslow pony races will take place on Wednesday, May 20th, 1840, for the 
Ladies Plate, the Trial Stakes, a Subscription Purse, the Galloway Stakes, and 
_a Hurdle Stakes, under the stewardship of George Cook, Esq., and Captain 
| Henry Lowndes. 


| Racine at Desart (Co. Krrgenny).—A match came off on the 5th inst. at 
Desart, between Lord Desart’s br. h. Carlow and Capt. Campbell’s grey mare, 

_ for £200 a side, which was won easy by the former. A beens 4 also came off for ' 

| £100 a side, between Lord Desart’s bay mare and Mr. Harvey’s bay horse, 

| which was likewise won in a canter by Lord Desart's mare; the distance half a 

mile, and the horses were ridden by their owners. 


__ The question as to Bob Peel’s qualification to start for the Doncaster St. 
| Leger has been submitted by the stewards of those races to the stewards of the 
| Jockey Club, who have decided that he is not properly named. His dam being 
without a name, and having an own sister, it should have heen stated in the 
nomination which of the sisters Bob Peel was out of. 





Trottine ano Gattopinc Matcues.—The matches announced to take place 
at Woodford-wells on Monday, drew together a vast number of spectators, and 
as the fifty miles’ gallop was stated to be fixed to commence at eleven o'clock, 

_ Tommy Rounding’s well known domicile was crowded with visitors before noon, 
an for some time after vehicles of nearly every description continued to arrive. 
Several hours, however, elapsed before there was anything like the appearance 
of sport, and it was generally believed that the party who had undertaken to 
gallop the above-named distance in 2} hours had declined the task, and resumed 
his old trade of window mending. But about three o’clock, the rush that was 
made towards the road indicated that something was going on, and in a few 
minutes Preston was seen attired ala jockey, galloping in the distance. It ap- 
peared that he had started from the Lea-bridge road a distance of about six miles 
from Rounding’s house, which he passed, and proceeded to the top of the hill, 
| through the turnpike, and then returned. His seat was anything bnt graceful, 
and the animal on which he was mounted but a poor specimen of speed in horse- 





flesh. How many horses he contrived to borrow for the work, we cannot say, 
| but they certainly did not exceed three. The second time he reached Wood- 
_ford he appeared in a taxed cart, slashing away at the rough-coated pony, to 


re- 
' vailon it to get into something like a gallop. His horse, it was said, had al 
down ; and as the pony and cart were standing near the spot at the time, up he 
jumped and drove to the top of the hill, where a man was in waiting with the 
/ animal, which had already done between 7 and 8 miles. With this horse he con- 
trived to reach the Lea-bridge-road again, but in returning on another, we be- 
lieve, a second break down occurred, and as he could not prevail on any one to 
lend him a fresh nag, he made the best of his way to Roanding’s, and informed 
| the company that he lost the match for the want of horses. A more unsatisfac- 
| tory exhibition we never witnessed. About six o’clock Mr. Rush mounted his 
pony, Yorkshire Tommy, to trot two miles in 6} minutes, which, the umpires 
decided, was performed three seconds within the time. A large party dined at 
| Rounding’s, and were evidently much delighted with the presence of the veteran 
| Tommy. who, although in his 81st year, amused his visitors by his still vivid de- 
scriptions of the chase, and other sports, half a century ago. In the evenin 
there was a strong muster also at the Eagle, at Snaresbrook, at which delightful 
| place of public resort many remained till a late hour. 


BepaLe Piceon Snootinc.—The members of this club enjoyed an excellent 
| lay’s sport on the 5th inst. ‘The ground was well attended, and ended much 
to the satisfaction of the parties. The first prize, a silver cup, won by Mr. Wm. 
| Kirby; second, a sweepstakes, won by Mr. William Jackson ; third, a Swee 
stakes, won by Mr. Limkill; fourth, sweepstakes, won by Mr. Morton ; fifth, 
sweepstakes, won by Mr. Place. The shooting was excellent. First sweep- 
stakes, double rise, won by Mr. Place. Secon! do., double rise, won by Mr. 
T. Jackson. 

A match to pick up 103 stones, between Webster, a bookbinder, and Pros- 
ser, a tap maker, each about 17 years of age, came off at Derby on the 3d inst., 
Webster completed his task in 44 minutes 35 seconds, his opponent at the time 
having two stones, a distance of 120 yards, to pick up. 





Azor, a beautiful old horse belonging to her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, 
and which was presented to her by his late Majesty, was sold at Tattersall’s on 
Monday week for 29 gs. He was a favorite saddle horse of her Majesty, and it 
is only to be lamented that old servants should thus be exposed to the vicissitudes 
which such a change is likely to produce. Had he been permitted to run the 
remainder of his days in Windsor Park, it might have been more congenial to 
our kindly feelings. 

Mr. George Knox’s colt Harkforward, by Economist, out of Guiccioli, a year- 
ling, died on Thursday night of inflammation, at the Curragh. He was only 
a few days ill. He was heavily engaged both in England and Ireland. Mr. 
Knox was offered £400 for him, and he afked £1,000 for the half of him to 
Earl Miltown. This is the second horse who died of inflammation out of 
Guiccioli, and a third broke his leg; she is the dam of Birdcatcher, George, 
and Mayboy—all runners. The colt that died before was brother to George 
Belludo. 

Mr. Mostyn’s celebrated mare, Queen of Trumps, arrived at Newmarket a few 
days ago, on a visit it is said, to the celebrated stallion, Liverpool. 

A pony died last week at Kneesworth, Cambridgeshire, whose ascertained age 
was 41 years. 

Died, on Saturday, the 7th, at his residence, Spein-hill, near Newbury, Cap- 
tain Richard Smith, after a most painful illness, which he bore with great forti- 
tude. As a sportsman few were superior ; he was universally respected, and 
the poor of his neighborhood will long regret a most kind and liberal benefactor 
and friend. 

Mr. Charles Vincent Webb, of Edward-street, Portman-square, who was the 
owner of the celebrated pony, “ Bob,” died on Sunday evening after a severe 
illness of four months. 

A steeple chace came off on Saturday, the 29th ultime, on the estate of Gor- 
gie, in the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh. The riding was excellent, and 
some good jockeyship was exhibited by the competitors, Messrs. Hunter, Frazer, 
and Bell, who had some toughish ground to pace over, and some rasping fences 
to surmount. Mr. J. Hunter eventually triumphed, from the adventitious cir- 
cumstance occurring of Mr.— Hunter riding a bye, from the indistinct manner 
in which the flag-staffs were disposed. The judges, S. Wordsworth and Regi- 
nald Darwin, Esqs., exhibited great discrimination, and gave general satisfaction 
by their decision. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Eglinton, the well-known patron of the course, 
with the “high mettled racer,” or fleet greyhound, has issued a challenge to meet 
any dog out of any Scotch kennel at a coursing match, the best of five runs, 
for £200, on the head of his Lordship’s unparalleled dog Waterloo, whose r- 
formances are known to every lover of coursing. Waterloo claims Dusty Mil- 
ler as his sire, and it is the opimion of sporting connoisseurs that the son will 

















| eclipse his father’s fame. 

A match between Mr. Lacy’s Violaand Mr. Doncaster’s Gamboletta, for £200 
! a side, will come off at Croxton-park races ; the distance is two mi'es. We Lear 
that Viola is the favorite at 4} to 4. 

Marcu FOR FIFTY SOVEREIGNS A SIDE-——This race, which has excited so much 
anxiety amongst the “ pic ones” for the last twelve months, came off on 
Thursday, the 5th inst., over Belturbet course, between Mr. Lynch’s bay mare, 
Ruby, ridden by Mr. Perry Veitch, and Mr. W. Parson’s chesnut mare Creep ; 









































two miles; weight for age. Both mares came to the post looking well, and 


| went off on top speed, Ruby takmg the lead, which she held all through, winning 
| her race in beautiful style. Ruby adés another to the list of winners by Wel- 


come. A great quantity of money exchanged hands on this event. 

Pony Ract.—On Monday an interesting match came off on the Beverly race- 
course betweer. Mr. Robinson’s pony Judy Calagan, and Mr. Brereton’s Prince 
Albert, for £20 a side; 10st. 7lbs., three miles. Judy took the lead, was — 
headed, and she won by several lengths. She was ridden by Mr. Spivy, and t 
Prince by Mr. Smelt. e 

On Monday last a large number of persons (including many of the nobility yr 
gentry of Dublin) assembled in the nix Park to witness @ ~ . ne 
between Mr. Gerty’s gr. m. Modesty and Mr. James Green “ Pn - a 
may-get-it, for £15 a side, two mile heats, which was rae former r 
three heats, the first being a dead heat. Mr. Gerty’s sty manship was 
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: about twenty gentlemen 
eatly admired by every one present. After the sport } y 
a dows to an ehedhieas dinner, given by Mr. sara at Bocsrne Mr. Gerty pre- 
sided, and the harmony of the evening was kept up till a our. ; 
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“The W Controversy ”- Once more. 

Under the above head, Mr. di Ihave read a communication in your pa- 
per of the 7th December last, under the signature of “ A,” to which it is my 
purpose, at this late day, (not having had sufficient leisure to do so before,) to 
reply. 

Yosh correspondent, than whom (if I do not mistake who he is) there is no 
more honorable and high minded man, was replying to 4 communication made 
to you by one of your Washington correspondents respecting the race ran last 
Fall between Col. Thompson’s mare “ Rowena,” and Mr. ag 
“ Buck-eye,” ahd which last mentioned communication it was alleged by “A” 
that you had “endorsed.” Now, although you have clearly shewn that you made 
no endorsement on your Washington correspondent’s letter, in the sense in which 
the termis generally used, it is quite obvious that you have actually “ endorsed 
the reasoning and conclusions of your correspondent “A.” ‘ 

Before I proceed in my reply to your last named correspondent, allow me, by 
to state an anecdote which you may apply as you think fit. 


way of prelude, 
at [the late Charles C. Jones, of 


An eccentric gentleman in my neighberhood, 


“ Clean-Drinking,”] some thirty odd years ago, happened to step into our County 


Court, then in session, where he found two of our most distinguished lawyers 


(Walter Jones, Jr., and Francis S. Key] engaged in the trial . y a in 
which Mr. Key was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. W. Jones for the de endant. 
My eccentric neighbor was well acquainted with the defendant, who was sitting 
by his counsel inside the bar, while the adverse counsel was engaged in opening 
the cause. After he had concluded his t : Drink 

ing,” thrust his long neck over the bar, and, in + ee whisper in his 
friend’s ear, exclajmed—“ Pay that man’his money —meaning the plaintiff.— 
Presently the counsel on the other side arose and commenced the defence.— 

Jones listened attentively—and, after a while, again thrusting his head over the 
bar, whispered in his friend’s ear—* Don’t pay that money yet.” And just as 
the counsel for the defendant concluded his argument, Jones again whisperei to 
his friend—“ Don’t pay that man acent—for I'll be darned if Ihav’n't just found 
out that there are TWO S1)ES TO a QUESTION.” 

And now for the law and the facts in the controverted case between Rowena 

and Buck-Eye. Your correspondent “ A” has stated the facts plainly andcor- 
rectly enough, excepting, perhaps, that part which states that after Buck-Eye 
had passed the mare with apparent ease, one third of a mile from home, the 
rider of Rowena “ took a strong pull on the mare, as soon as passed” —and thus 
“ coaxing Buck-Eye back ”—which latter part of the statement may be considered 
somewhat gratuitous. But let that pass. The law, the rule, applicable to the 
case is correctly quoted. It is this—“'The foremost horse, in any part of the 
race, shall bear in, so as to leave a free passage on the outside for any nags that 
may wish to pass—provided that any rider or any nag attempting to pass on the 
inside may be polled.” If there ever was a rule in the world that ought to re- 
ceive a liberal interpretation, it is this very rule, and all like it. To construe it 
literally, as was, I think, too much the case in the present controversy, would 
frequently lead to the most monstrous injustice. The rule does not provide for 
the distance which the leading horse shall be ahead of all the rest to subject him 
to the penalties of “foul riding.” ‘In any part of the race,” it is declared that 
he shall bear in so as to leave room for another horse to pass him on the outside 
of the track. No matter if he be fifty or five hundred yards ahead of all the rest, 
if h¢é happen to run on the outer edge of the track, whether by design or accident, 
he violates the letter of this rule, and must, according to the late decision under 
it, be deemed distanced. This rule is a distinct and substantive regulation, and 
provides within itself no punishment for a departure from it in any case. Is 
there, therefore, not the most manifest propriety in leaving it discretionary with 
the Judges to determine whether there was any intention to commit the offence 
of “foul riding.” The error of the decision of the Judges, in the first instance, 
and of the Club afterwards, consisted, I think, in this :—After deciding that the 
rider on Buck-Eye had rode “ foul,” they all unanimously agreed, immediately 
afterwards, that there was no intention to ride foul, or to do wrong in any way to 
any body ; and the Club passed a resolution to that effect. “ Foul riding ” must, 
necessarily, be considered as a species of crime. Can crime be committed un- 
less it shall appear, or be proved, that the party against whom an improper act 
is alleged, committed it intentionally? In all such cases, as the lawyers tell us, 
and as plain justice and common sense tell us also, the quo animo is always to 
be taken into consideration. According to the doctrine contended for on the 
other side, if one man kill another, punishment must, as a matter of course, en- 
sue, whether the act be done by design or accident. Going, then, upon the 
ground that it is in¢ention to do wrong which constitutes guilt in all cases, I must 
say, (and I say it with great deference, and without the slightest intention of 
disrespect,) that when the Club resolved that neither the rider nor the owner of 
Buck-Eye had intentionally done any thing wrong or improper, they cut the 
thread of their own decision, which pronounced the act of running too far on the 
outside of the track “ foul riding,g and awarded punishment accordingly ! 

The intention of this singular rule [and a most unjust one, too, as I hope here- 
after to show—though that has nothing to do with the present controversy,] was 
manifestly this :+that the outer part of the track, where the horses usually take 
their walking exercise, being, in times of wet weather, harder than the inner 
part, the leading horse will frequently choose it (although, by doing so, he runs 
a greater distance) in preference to the inner part, which is wet and muddy. A 
nag coming up close behind the leading horse, and manifesting a wish for the out- 
side track, has, under this rule, a right to it, and this desire can easily be mani- 
fested by a call tothe leading Jockey to give it up. If he refuse to do so, his con- 


duct clearly shows intention todo wrong ; for then he acts with the manifest in- 
tention to “impede his adversary.” See the latter part of the 14th rule. In 
the present case, the Judges, Club and all, admit that there was no intention on 


the part of Buck-Eye to “ impede the progress of the mare ; and no one can be- 
lieve [not even her owner—see Mr. Dorsay’s advertisement of his horse 
“Critic,”’] that her progress was impeded by any act of Duck-Eye’s rider. 

I might here, Mr. Editor, close this subject ; but respect for your correspond- 
ent induces me to say a few words more in reply to another part of his argu- 
It will be perceived by every intelligent reader that the main point at 


” 


ment. 
issue between us is, as to what constitutes “ fowl riding.” He contending, in 
substance, that any act done which is forbidden by the rules of the club, pending 
the race, comes under that denomination, whether the act be done with intention 
to “ impede an adversary,” or not; and that the Judges of the race have no 
right to enquire, nor any discretionary power to decide, whether there was any 
intention to do wrong or not :—that the letier of the rules in all such cases is 
absolutely imperative. From this doctrine I wholly dissent. According to it, 
if a rider cannot manage his horse, and, unintentionally, runs upon another 
“ horse’s. heels,” or shall, unintentionally, in a crowd, as is frequently the case, 
*‘jostle” the rider on. another horse, or, running a hundred or more yards ahead 
“in any part of the race,” get upon the outside of the track, even for an instant, 
the riding is to be deemed “ foul” and the horse “ distanced,” although in point 
of fact he may have distanced all his competitors, without the slightest intention 


of “impeding” the motion of any of them. The “intention,” says your cor- | 


respondent, ‘‘to do wrong is not material.” The cases to which he refers, in 
support of his proposition of a horse * accidentally” failing to bring in his proper 
weight, or running across the track, and, by that means, coming first to the 
Judging stand, or of a rider's “unintentionally dismounting without orders” [I 
don’t see how that could well happen] do not, certainly, in my opinion, belong 
to the class of cases which we are now discussing ; and are by no means anala- 
gous to the particular one now under consideration. 


The 16th rule of the club (according tomy book) nevertheless, declares that, 
“if a rider fall from his horse, and the horse is rode by any person of sufficient 
weight, he shall take place the same as if the accident had not happened ; pro- 
vided he goes back to the place where the rider fell.” So, if arider “ accident- 
ally” fall from his horse, after passing the Judging stand in the last round, and 
within the sight of the Judges, shall that horse, too, although he brought in his 
proper weight, be deemed distanced? Or would that be what your able corres- 
pondent would cal] « unintentionally dismounting !” 


Wilson's horse 


argument, Mr. Jones, of “ Clean-Drink- | 
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" the leading horse on what part of the track to run, which your highly respectable 
} t thinks “a simple and just rule,” and which I think unwise and 
| unjust ; but I have neither time nor space todo so now. ‘The subject shall soon 
‘be resumed. Your Long Island. Jockey Club have a similar rule. I hope to 
show that all such ought to be abolished. 
I was present at the meeting of the National Jockey Club when the decision 
in regard to Buck-Eye took place, and was then One or THE Minoriry. 
P.S. Lought, in justice, to state that, in my opinion, a more conscientious de- 
cision was never made by any set of Judges upon earth, than that made in the 
case of Buck-Eye and Rowena. It is true one of the Judges in that case, dis- 
sented from the opinion of the other two. ‘The very learned Judges in our Su- 
preme Courts of Judicature, frequently give different opinions in the same case. 
, And why may not the Judges of our Jockey Club races also differ in their con- 
struction of the laws of those Clubs which may sometimes (though not often) 
_be as difficult to interpret as some of the laws of our National and State Legis- 
-_latures? 
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| Pike Fishing. 


* 


With Observations on the Pike, and Directions how to Fish for him. 


BY PISCATOR. 








The pike is most deservedly styled the tyrant, as the salmon is the king, of the 
, fresh water, whom he often is found to equal, and sometimes even to exceed in 
| bulk. Thus, we read of an immense pike that was taken at Kaiserlautern, near 
Manheim, in Suabia, some time in the year 1497, the weight of which was three 
_ hundred and fifty pounds, and its age was supposed to be two hundred and sixty- 
| seven years, as appeared from an inscription on a brazen ring round its neck, de- 
_claring that it was the fish which was first of all put into the lake by the hands of 
the Governor of the Universe, Frederick the Second, the fifth day of October, 
| 123 0—which inscription being in Greek, was interpreted by the then Bishop of 
Worms. Its skeleton, which was long preserved at Manheim as a great natural 
curiosity, was nineteen feet it length—a size far exceeding the most exaggerated 
accounts of any salmon that has ever yet appeared on record. A painting of 
this immense fish is also preserved in the Castle of Lautern. The ancients, in- 
deed, seem to have supposed the pike capable of attaining the most incredible 
magnitude ; and Pliny even goes so far as to express an opinion that it might 
attain the weight of one thousand pounds. In our country, however, it seems 
that no fish of the kind has ever approached to anything like the gigantic dimen- 
sions of the mighty pike above mentioned—even fifty pounds being with us con- 
sidered a very unusual size, though instances occasionally occur of their exceed- 
ing it. Some of the Irish waters produce pike of a very large size ; one, indeed, 
was taken about twenty years since in a little creek running into the river Shan- 
non, into which the tyrant of the stream had followed a shoal of perch that had 
sought refuge in the shallow water, into which their deadly foe pursuing them 
with more eagerness than judgment, ran himself hard and fast aground—in which 
situation he was discovered by two gentlemen who were walking by the banks 
of the river, and who were attracted to the spot by the noise the pike made in 
splashing about the water in his vain attempts to get himself afloat again. The 
gentlemen forthwith commenced a vigorous attack upon the pike with an oar that 
by accident was lying near, and succeeded in killing him ; when out of curiosity at 
his extraordinary magnitude, they had him weighed, and he was found to exceed 
ninety-two pounds. When carried across the car by the two gentlemen, who 
were neither of them short, the head and tail touched the ground. This immense 
pike was presented by the captors to the then Marquis of Clanricarde at Por- 
tumna Castle, with whom they were then visiting. 


The largest pike I have ever heard of being taken in trolling was caught by 
that renowned sportsman Colonel Thornton, in Loch Patuliche, in Scotland, 
which wanted only two ounces of fifty pounds. From eye to fork this fish was 
four feet one inch—extreme length four feet nine inches; depth, eleven inches 
anda half. An excellent engraving of this noble pike may be found in Daniel’s 
Rural Sports, where an account of his capture is related, by which it appears 
that he was an hour and a half upon the line before he submitted to his fate ; nor 
would the tackle have held him, although purposely prepared for large fish, had 
not the Culonel been in the boat upon the lake, and by that means enabled to 
humor the pike’s struggles to escape. Upon the belly was a mark from a wound, 
from whence was taken a hook he had swallowed and broken away with ten years 
before (from a person who ascertained the fact), and which had then worked it- 
self through the skin. Daniel states in a note, that in the Sporting Tour, this 
fish is ould to have been caught in Loch Alva, but teat the Colonel informed 
him that Loch Patuliche was the water from whence it was taken. 

Pike are a fish that would multiply rapidly were it not for the numerous ene- 
mies to which the young are exposed until they arrive at a size that enablesthem 
to fight their own battles." The spawn, as soon as it is cast, becomes the prey of 
aquatic birds, and no sooner do the young come forth than they are exposed to 
the attacks of other fish, including even thcse of their own species, who, like the 
old god Time, have an extraordinary predilection for devouring their own off- 
spring, and sometimes when the latter have arrived at a somewhat mature age. 
A curious instance of this occurred in a pond at Toddington, in Bedfordshire, 
about thirty years since : a hook was baited with a live roach, and the next morn- 
ing a large pike was caught on it, weighing upwards of thirteen pounds, when it 
was discovered that a pike of three pounds and a half weight was first caught, 
which was afterwards caught by incline In addition to their more formidable 
foes, pike are also subject to internal enemies in the shape of small worms, 
which attach themselves to the parietes of the intestines; and as many as a hun- 
, dred of these worms were found in one individual which weighed no more than 
| three pounds. Dubravius, Bishop of Bohemia, also relates, what he says he 
| saw with his own eyes, of the antipathy of the frog to the pike :—* As he and 
| the Bishop Thurzo were walking by a large trout pond in Bohemia, they saw a 
| frog, when the pike lay very sleepily and quiet by the shore side, leap upon his 
head, and the frog having expressed malice or anger by his swollen cheeks and 
| staring eyes, did stretch out his legs and embraced the pike’s head, and presently 

reached his eyes, tearing with his teeth those tender parts; the pike, moved 
| with anguish, moves up and down the water, and rubs himself against weeds, 
and whatever he thought might quit him of his enemy, but all in vain, for the 
frog did continue to ride triumphantly, and to bite and torment the pike till his 
strength failed, and then the frog sunk with the pike to the bottom of the water ; 
then presently the frog appeared at the top and croaked, and seemed to rejoice 
like a conqueror, after which he presently retired to his secret hole. The Bishop 
that had beheld the battle called his fishermen to fetch his nets, and by all means 
to get the pike, that they might declare what had happened; and the pike was 
drawn out with both his eyes eaten out, at which they began to wonder; the 
fisherman wished them to forbear, and assured them that pikes were often so 
served.” Walton also informs us that he was told by a gentleman of tried ho- 
nesty, that happening one hot day in summer to perceive a large carp swim near 
the top of the water with a frog upon his head, he caused his pond to be let dry, 
when out of seventy or eighty carps that had been placed there a short time pre- 
viously, he found but five or six, and those very sick and lean, and with every 
one a frog sticking so fast on the head of the said carps, that the frog would not 
be got off without extreme force: or killing. He also states that a person of 
honer, then living in Worcestershire, assured him he had seen a necklace or 
collar of tadpoles hang like achain or necklace of beads about a pike’s neck, and 
to kill him, but whether for meat or malice was to him a question. 








hundred and forty-eight thousand eggs have been counted in a female of mode- 
rate size. The spawning time commences sometimes as early as the latter end 
of February, and continues even as late as May. The young females are usually 
the first to begin, and the oldest finish it. During the spawning season some 
' degree of attachment seems to exist between the sexes, and instances have oc- 
| curred where a female has been wired whilst in the act of spawning (an infamous 
and most poaching mode of proceeding to which the lower classes are much ad- 
dicted), that the male has refused to leave the spot from which his mate had dis- 
| appeared. In Germany there is a very proper regulation by which persons are 
| liable to punishment for taking pikes at the time they are depositing their eggs 
_—an act which nothing can excuse, unless it is deemed desirable to extermi- 
| nate the breed altogether, in order to preserve those of some other kind of fish. 

In the first year the young pikes, or rather jack, as they are termed till they 
arrive at the weight of four pounds, have a greenish cast over their scales, which 
assumes a greyer tint with pale spots, which during the Spring assumes a golden 
cast, and the general grey color is changed to an olive green ; at such times the 
fish is in highest season, and presents the most beautiful appearance. Unlike the 
trout, it is in the best order when full of roe. A pike is sometimes seen of a 
beautiful golden cast, with black spots, which is called the king of the pikes ; 
but the only difference between this and other pikes is in the color; nor does it 
appear that any varieties of species are to be met with in Europe. In the fresh 
waters of North America it seems there are two others—one with brownish hues 
upon the flanks, which sometimes forms a net-work, the other sprinkled with 
round and blackish spots. There is also a species of pike which is peculiar to 
New Holland, an excellent engraving of which may be found in the tenth volume 
of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, edited by Edward Griffith, F.R.A.., L.S.S., a work, 
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the merits of which are too well known to render any comment upon them he,, 
necessary. 

A very remarkable peculiarity in the pike consists in the singular formatis,, F 
the head, from the on ee of the muzzle, which causes it to bear ote 
resemblance to the aquatic birds, whilst the lower jaw projecting rg 
siperably beyond the upper, also gives it a very fierce and savage expressioy of 
countenance ; the teeth are unusually long, sharp as needles, and bending doy, 
wards towards the throat, like the thorns on a bramble, enabling it to retain a fi, 
grasp on its prey; and even if the hand is inserted within this eel-trap for 1), 
purpose of detaching a hook, the [agree ev is requisite in withdrawing 
otherwise a severe laceration is the inevitable consequence : these formid,)); 
teeth are disposed of, not only in the front of the upper jaw, and in both s,4,. 
of the lower, but the roof of the mouth is completely studded with them, and 
it has often three rows upon the tongue, and even down to the orifice of the g,,. 
mach. ‘The gape of the jaws is wide, although loosely connected, and it has on 
each side of them an additional bone like the jaw of the By which rende;, 
them capable of greater distension when the prey is swallowed. 

The pike is a very rapid growing fish, though this must in some degree depo, 
upon the supply of food it can obtain. They have been known to grow at th, 
rate of four pounds a year fur several years ; as an instance of which, Mr. Jess, 
mentions that he saw three pikes taken out of a pond in Staffordshire, belongin, 
to Sir Jervaise Clark Jervaise, two of which weighed thirty-six pounds each, an} 
the other thirty-five pounds. The pond was fished every seven years, and gyp. 
posing that store-pike of six or seven pounds weight were left in it, the grow) 
of the pike in question must have been at the rate of at least four pounds a yegr. 
But I apprehend that it can be only under the most favorable circumstances th; 
they will be found to grow at this rapid rate. From the result of my own obser. 
vations in the different waters I have fished in, I am inclined to think that an jp. 
crease of two pounds is nearer the usual average ; and in small hungry waters | 
am certain the increase is often much less. According to Bloch, the young reac) 
the length of eight or ten inches the first year, twelve or fourteen the second, and 
eighteen or twenty inches the third: whilst Griffiths states, that in its first year; 
is often eleven or twelve inches long, in the sixth it has been known to measure 
six feet, and in the twelfth about seven oreight. But it seems to me that both 
the quick growth and eventual size of the pike, does not alone depend either upon 
the nature or quantity of the food or water; but that, like the trout, tench, and 
other fishes, the progeny are large or small in proportion to the parent stock from 
which they are propayated : hence, in stocking waters with pike, large fish should 
in the first instance be selected as breeders: a good supply of food must oj 
course considerably accelerate their growth. 

It does not clearly appear at what precise time pike were introduced into this 
country. The assertion that they were brought over at the same time with 
carp, hops, and beer, is wholly without foundation ; that period is stated to have 
been sometime in the reign of Henry the Eighth, when it appears that pike were 
a market commodity as far back as the time of Edward the First, though it was then 
so rare a fish, that it was fixed at a higher value than salmon, and more than ten 
times higher than that of the best turbot or cod. Pike are also mentioned in the 
Act of the sixth year of the reign of Richard the Second, which relates to the 
forestalling of fish. They also formed part of the feast given by Nevil, arch- 
bishop of York; and are also mentioned by Dame Juliana Berners in her Trea- 
tise on the Art of Fishing with the Angle in the Famous Boke of St. Albans, a 
work so valuable at the present day, that at a sale of the library of the late Duke 
of Roxburgh, an imperfect copy of the edition printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
at Westminster, in 1496, produced the large sum of £147.— arrell, vol. I., p. 
384 (n.) Inthe reign of Henry the Eighth pike were so highly esteemed as , 
rarity, that a large one sold for double the price of a house lamb in February, 
and a pickerel, or small pike, for more than a fat capon. In more modern times, 
as pike have become more plentiful, they have ceased to be so highly esteemed, 
a are now sold at a moderate price. The flesh, however, is white, well tasted 
and easy of digestion; but the forked bones are somewhat troublesome, and the 
best parts are over the ribs, where these do not occur. The moderate sized 
fish, from four to eight pounds, are generally the best tasted; and those which 
are taken in elear and limpid waters are almost invariably the best flavored, and 
the females are in most esteem. Some old pikes, which have the back green, 
and the flesh near the vertebral column of the same color possess a very high 
reputation for their edible merits ; but these are far from common, and perhaps 
after all, they owe some portion of their reputation to their extreme scarcity. | 
The pike is a most decided winter fish, and is in best season from October to | 
February, though many be found in good order as late as April, and as early as 
the middle of August. After spawning they are thin an: ill-flavored, and have 7 
often during the summer months a rank, disagreeable taste, from the weeds which 
they consume as an article of food. 

Some difference of opinion seems to prevail, as to the age a pike will live. 
According to Bacon his existence does not exceed forty years, though he consi- 
ders him the longest liver of any fresh water fish; which also accords with the 
opinion of Pliny, though the latter does not mark out any precise limit. 
Rzaczynsky, and also Polina. mentions a pike attaining the age of ninety 
years, which is a mere infancy as compared with the age of the aquatic Methu- 
selah of Kaiserslautern before mentioned. It is certain, however, that to what- 
ever age the life of a pike may extend, it can only be preserved at the expense 
of many others ; those who, therefore, think of introducing this fish into waters 
not already supplied with them, would do well to ponder first, whether they will 
counterbalance for the number of fish they destroy. In several rivers in Ire- 
land, which were formerly stocked to abundance with trout, upon pike being in- 
troduced there, the trout became yearly less numerous, so much so, indeed, that 
in some of thein trout-fishing is now entirely abandoned, but the pike have in- 
creased in immense quantities. This has also been the case in some of our ow: 
rivers, the Wandle for instance, in which honest Izaak used to catch his famous 
trout, such as would fill six reasonable bellies, but which are now in a great mea- 
sure superseded by their more formidable fees. But there are a few rivers in 
which pike and trout do thrive tolerably well together, particularly in some o: 
the rivers in Hampshire ; but in these the pike do not abound to any considera- 
ble extent, and many gentlemen take comashesihie pains to keep down their nuin- 
bers, or rather to exterminate them altogether, for the sake of preserving the 
trout. 

Perch appear to be the fish best calculated for inhabiting the same waters wit) 
pike, as they are admirably calculated to stand on the defensive, on account oi 
their numerous short spines, which, to say the least of them, must be very un- 
easy of digestion. But when hungry, a pike will not scruple even to lay hold o 
a perch, which having first taken care to kill, he swallows head foremost, by whic! 
means the spines are less dangerous ; yet many instances occur of their proving 
fatal. Small jack too are sometimes killed by swallowing the stickleback, th 
prickles of which stand up at the moment of its death, and many juvenile pikes 
doubtless thus come to an untimely end. Walton, however, recommends 3 
perch with the back fin cut off, as a live bait for a pike, as on account of its supe- 
rior tenacity of life, it will survive longer on a hook than any other fish; bu' 
though I have known this plan tried on several occasions, I never once knew 
prove successful. I recollect, some twenty years ago, finding a brother angler 
so engaged ; and so he informed me he had been for an hour or two, and at the 
self same spot, without obtaining arun. I supplied him with a large dace [ hai 
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' alive, when immediately a pike ran and laid hold of it, and which no soon 
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If a great part of the spawn of a pike were to come to maturity, the waters | up 


would not only be insufficient to find food to maintain them, but, were that pos- | choice, and devours with avidity, not only such unfortunate little fishes as mav Da 


sible, would, ina very short time, be incapable of holding them, as more than one | 


taken some time before, and which was quite dead. This he swam into the ho! 
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turned than the angler, who was but a novice in jack-fishing, gave a desperat: 
strike, which detached the hook from the bait, which master pike was walking of 
with, holding crosswise in his mouth, and by a fortunate chance, hooked him ir 
the eye; and then came the tug of war, which finally ended in the defeat o! 
the pike, who was drawn captive to the water’s edge, and ingloriously dipped out 
in a cinder sieve, and a very fine fellow he was too, and in very high season. 
There are times however when the pike seems so ravenous that he will seize 
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chance to fall within his clutches, but also frogs, rats, young ducks, and other 
water fowl; and young kittens and puppies that are doomed prematurely to 
watery grave, often find a sepulchre in the maw ofa hungry pike. Gesner in- 
deed affirms that a Polonian gentleman did once faithfully assure him that he had 
seen two young geese at one time in the belly of a pike. The same writer also 
states that a pike once seized on the lip of a mule, while the owner was watering, 
and did not let go till the animal had lugged him some distance out of the water. 
Daniel also relates a similar occurrence, when a dog was lapping the water in 2 
pond near Wamham, in Sussex, in which two gentlemen were angling at the 
time, and the pike held on so firmly, that the dog landed him, to the no 
small wonder of the fishermen, ‘This pike was upwards of seven pound weight. 
The same writer also mentions an instance of a yearling calf lugging out a pike 
in the same manner, which had seized hold of the calf by the lip, whilst drinking 
in the Blackwater river near Youghall. On killing the fish, a water rat and a 
perch entire, were found in his stomach ; the pike’s weight was thirty-five pounds. 
An instance also occurred at Lord Gower's canal, at Trentham, of a pike seizing 
the head of a swan when feeding under the water, but which proved an unlucky 
morsel to the fish, as it choked him, and so proved fatal to both. Gesner also 
mentions that a pike seized a maid by the foot as she was washing clothes in 4 
pond, in Poland ; and honest Izaak relates the like of a woman in Ki'lingworth 
pond, not far from Coventry. He also mentions that a friend of his, Mr. Sca- 
grave, who kept tame otters, informed him that he had known a pike in extreme 
hunger fight with one of his otters for a carp the other had caught, and was 
bringing out of the water. Mr. Yarrell also states that the head keeper of Rich- 
mond park was once washing his hands over the side of a boat, in the great pond 
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i at town, : > . 
perry -ucked up his shirt sleeves and went into the water to intercept the return 
ihe fish to the river, and to endeavor to throw it out upon the by getting 


»ie bands under it. During this at the fish, finding he could not make his 
wpe, seized on one of the arms of the gentleman, and lacerated it so much 
i the marks of the wound were still visible. Be gehen: 

“", singular instance of a pike not being over nice in his fare occurred some 
ars since to @ friend of mine whilst fishing near the = mill, at Westend, 
‘he ver Itchen, in Hampshire. He had put together his tackle, and waiting 

» return of a person he had despatched to rome him some minnows for bait, 

“sen, for want of something better to do, he put on apiece of dirty rag that 


4 anced to be lying near, and swam it down the rapid of the mill tail, never for a 
| nent expecting that a fish would touch so untempting a morsel, when, to his 

.nall surprise, a pike laid hold of it. Not being prepared for such an occur- 
nce, the fish carried off his hook and some portion of his tackle, by rushing 
4 vy» stream before he had time to veer away any line. But the loss was only 


ry; for the man arriving with the minnows very shortly afterwards, the 

cous fish was induged to bite again, and this time being more carefully 

aged, was eventually secured, when the rag was found still adhering to the 

sook that had taken a firm hold in his jaws. Daniel also mentions (“ Rural 

<, voi. ii. p. 306,”) that in December, 1765, a pike was taken in the river 

that weighed upwards of twenty-eight pounds, which, when opened, was 

, contain a watch with two seals annexed to it by a black ribband, in its 

uch. ‘These, it was afterwards discovered, belonged to a gentleman’s ser- 

who had been drowned about six months before, between Little Pond and 

Ferry. 

the almost insatiable voracity which the pike occasionally exhibits, seems 

to occur at certain intervals. Like many cold-blooded animals, it gorges 

wit} food sufficient to last for some time, and after filling itself to repletion, 

s for a period in a state of almost torpid inactivity, from which the most 

¢ bait is insufficient to arouse him. When in this state they are fre- 

y caught with a wire noose, which is quietly slipped ove: their heads, and 
1es have even allowed themselves to be taken by the hand. 

vonce a pike, that weighed near thirty pounds, that was caught in that 

, in Shirley ponds, near Southampton, when in almost a torpid state 

its stomach being overloaded by an immense carp it had swallowed, and 

) was found partially digested in its stomach. Nor are the stupifying effects 

overloaded stomach confined merely to fishes and reptiles. According to 

ounts of travellers who have visited the Esquimau countries, such oc- 

es are by no means unfrequent among those people when the happy 

ity offers of gratifying their enormous appetites. Captain Lyon states 

ad seen several of them, when provisions have been sufficiently abun- 

ig like men dead drunk, in the most disgusting state of sensual helpless- 

vnongst heaps of blubber, seal’s entrails, and filth, gorged up to the very 

id with what they could not swallow hanging out of their mouths ; 

even the very hogs and gluttons, and exhibiting human nature in its 

ling form. Then it was that he was forcibly struck with the fact, 

n may make even greater beasts of themselves by immoderate eating 

ing to any excess, the latter of which is disgusting enough in all con- 


‘ 


turn from this digression ; a pike, though so gluttonous a fish, is gene- 

id to discriminate between such food as is suitable to it, or otherwise ; 

s been observed to devour, with avidity, frogs that were thrown to it, and 

a toad which was cast in at the same time; so that its indiscriminate 

ling, when" it does occur, may generally be set down as rather the 
cessity, than of choice. 

countries in which eagles abound, we hear of several fatal encounters 

e monarch of the air and the tyrant of the stream, which often proves 

il The eagle pounces on the pike as he lies basking near 





tal to both. 
, and perhaps succeeds in lifting him into the air; but the weight of 
uided by his struggles, soon carries them both back into the water, when 
becoming exhausted and unable to disengage his talons, is drawn under 
ind drowned ; whilst the fish, unable to disengage his burthen, is prevented 
uring food and dies, either of starvation, or the injuries sustained by the 
»f the eagle’s claws, and fish and bird have been found in that state 
Sometimes, it is said, the pike has the good fortune to get rid of the 
rtion of his ponderous load, which rots off, leaving only the talons at- 
the back, which he carries about as honorable trophies of his prowess. 
The London Sportsman, for March, 1840. 
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Breeders’ and Farmers’ Department. 


WORK FOR APRIL. 

sa month of so much interest and labor to the Agriculturist, that it 
e his business to leave no duty unperformed which belongs to it, and to 
ticulars pains to be in advance of his work, as besides the pleasure ari- 

the reflection of setting a good example to his neighbors, the advan- 
sulting to bis individual interests are too solid to be lightly overlooked. 
this brief introduction, we will point your notice to such operations as 
ommand attention 


ON THE FARM. 
ure.—If you have not already hauled out your manure for your corn, di- 
| your disposable force to that object, as the sooner that labor is performed, 
ner will you be able to turn your attention to other matters of equal im- 
If we could have our way we would say to every corn planter, put in 
corn than you can manure, unless your soil is strong enough to bring a 
crop without manuring. ‘To raise corn on poor ground is so much 
as it wears out our horses, hands and implements, without rewarding 
trouble and expense. 
Ground.—As soon as your manure has been hauled out, if your corn 
is not already been broke up, set your ploughs to work, and have it done 
Put your whule force upon it as soon as your oats are in. 
Get your oats in as early as possible, as the sooner they are in the 
carly sown oats generally giving the heaviest yield of grain. As there 
iratively speaking, but few of usin a condition to spare manure for our 
it is useless to advise the manuring of the ground ; bu: it may not be 
remark that the better and heavier will be the product, and that there is 
ervation more true than this,—that in order to make a good crop of oats, 
ist have good ground. 
ing Wheat.—The sooner the grain is committed to the earth, the better 
will there be of the grain ripening without shrivelling. 
ring Rye.—The same remark, with respect to this grain, holds good as to 
g Wheat. 
ass Seeds.—If you design sowing any grass seeds this Spring, the sooner 
et them in the better. If you sow upon Fall sown grain, harrow them in, 
est assured that while you will thereby greatly add to the certainty of your 
‘king, you will increase the yicld from your grain at least ten per cent. 
the harrow, let a roller follow in quick succession to replace any roots that 
e dragged out by the harrow. 

-Sow a bushel of plaster on each acre of your clover fields, taking a 
so that it be not blown off. If you were to spread it on your 
ntended for your corn, and mix it up well with it, you would find it to your 
But at all events, put a small portion on each hill of corn when 

re planting, or after it has come up. Some prefer the latter time ; but 
We We not sure that it makes any difference, for we suspect the presence of 
Me Paster on the ground is infinitely more important than the time of its ap- 

On 
PBrting Corn.—tt is difficult to prescribe any particular day as the com- 
ment of corn planting, as the corn growing region embraces such a wide- 
bee space, and diversified climate, as to defy all arbitrary rules. It may be 
wever, to say, that so soon as the weather becomes settled, and the ground 
1 Box order, is the proper time. From the middle of the month till the first of 
~ t this region, in the South now, and in the East late in May, may be said 
f© © the proper times, respectively, to begin to plant corn. In the. West the 
s generally indicated by the developing of the oak leaf. 
paration of Seed Corn.—Make astrong solution of saltpetre and copperas, 
he corn in it hot, and after the liquid cools, take in the proportion of a pint 
to a half bushel of corn, add to this five gallons of boiling water, stir the 

water well together, then add your seed corn, and stir it well in. After 
ool, drain the water off, mix up some plaster or ashes with your corn, and 
be ready to plant. Prepared in this way it will resist injury from wet 
"r in the ground, and grows with great vigor when it first comes up, a thing 
at importance to its successful career. 
ture for the Hill.—Take five bushels of ashes and one of plaster, mix them 
Meether, and put on every hill of corn a handful of the mixture. As we 
fore remarked, it is unimportant whether it be put on before or after 
ncomes up; put it there, and it will tell in the size and number of your 
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s, Parsnips, and other roots.—The sooner you get in your roots, the better 
will they have to grow. If you purpose putting in any Sugar Beet as 
your mileh cows, it is full time that you were at work to manure, and 
ground ready. ‘The earlier all roots intended for the consumption of 
© got in, the larger will be the yield. For the mode of managing a crop 

Beet, we refer you to a former number, in which we laid down a re- 
stem, and as the culture of Parsnips, and other cattle roots are the same, 

close this part of our remarks by saying, that if you value good winter 
you will not fail to put in an acre or two of Sugar Beet, Mange! Wurtzel, 
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*Parsni Cerrone, or Swedish varnige. time 
enough on the first of June to drill in. 

Bn Sat Emplements Of Mushandry—See that these are all in good cou- 
ion. 
Field Peas.—It is time to get in your field ; 

SANtU waite bar t0 pat tae 


Potatoes.—Get in your nd in first 
rate order, and to cover the sets at least two inches with good strong 
long horse manure. No time is to be lost in putting them in if you wish to have 


them early. As soon as they come up, stir the earth around them ; keep the 
and weeds from growing at all times, and as soon as the potatoes are four 
inches high, earth up to them; in two weeks give them another earthing up, 
and when they are high enough to bear it, give them a good hoeing, and your 
work will be done, until you come to reap. Remark,—the earth must at all 
tunes be kept open and clean. 
IN THE GARDEN. 

Cauliflowers.—Sow the seed of this delicious plant early this month, to 
raise plants for heading in October.—Sow them on a rich border, and when 
_ are as large as cabbage plants fit to be transplanted, they must be plant- 
ed out. 

Cabbages.—If you have any varieties of cabbage plants, it is time that they 
were set out. If you have none, sow a few seed for your own use. 

About the middle of this month sow such kinds of cabbage seed as you intend 
for winter use ; and in order to provide against accidents of atmosphere and in- 
sect, sow each kind at an varbhadh of a few days from the other. 

Peas.—Hurry in with your garden peas, as the sooner they are in, the better. 

_ Early Potatoes.—Select an early variety, and get them in as speedily as _pos- 
sible, or your neighbor will beat you in the laudable ambition of supplying his 
table with this excellent edible before you. 

_ Lettuce.—Begin to sow your seed as early as possible, and as this vegetable 
is only good when tender, only sow a small! quantity of seed at a time, and repeat 
at intervals of two weeks through the season. 

Radishes.—Sow your radish seed every ten days through the season, and be 
sure to put them in good light rich soil—the newer the better. 

Early Tuwrnips.—Sow a small patch for the comfort and luxury of your table. 

Beans.—Pant your early beans. 

Carrots and Parsnips.—Sow as early as you can, keep them clean, the earth 
well stirred, and we promise you a good yield, provided you plant them in good 
ground, well manured. 

Horse Radish.—Now is the time either for planting out the slips and roots, 
or sowing the seed. 

Small Salading of all kinds should now be sown. 

Spinach.—Sow spinach seed. 

Celery.—Sow your seed for your general crop of celery. 

Asparagus.—If you did not do it last month, attend to this vegetable without 
any further delay. Fork and dress your beds the first week in this month. Your 
new beds should be formed in the early part ofthis month. Should you propose 
sowing any se d, the sooner you get them in the better. 

Beets.—Drill in your blood-red beet seed as early as possible. 
the ground manure liberally, dig leeply, and pulverize well. 
Onions, Garlic, Leeks §c.—Vegetables of this description should now be got 

If put in at once, onions of a good size may still be raised from the seed. 
Your seed onions must now be set out. 

Salsafy or Vegetable Oyster.—Sow the seed any time this month. They should 
be treated as Parsnips and Carrots. 

Herbs.—Sow every variety of herb seed, or else plant out the roots as soon 
as possible. 


In preparing 


in. 


Rhubarb.—Sow the seed of this excellent vegetable, and treat as we have | 


directed often before. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.—Plant out the sects as you do potatoes. 

Nasrurtium.—Sow early in this month. 

Okra.—' rom the middle to the last of the month is the proper time to plant 
this seed. 

Rose bushes and other shrabbery may now be planted. 

Peppers.—Sow towards the end of this month your several varieties of pep- 
pers, and when of size enough, plant them out. 

Tomatoes and Egg Plants.—Sow some seed of each of these in good rich 
open forcing beds, and they will do better than if raised in hot beds, when planted 
out. 

Flower Sceds of all kinds shou!d be planted this month. 


Melons, Squashes, Cucumbers, &c.—From the 20th of this month begin to | * 


plant each of these vegetables. Be sure to make your ground rich, and give the 


vines plenty of room. 


Pruning.—If you have any fruit trees that require pruning, finish such work | 


the first week in this month, and cover the wounds as we advised last month. 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, should all be pruned without delay, dug 
round, and kept clean. 
Strawberry heds.—Clean off your Strawberry beds. 


Weceds.—Keeyp these intruders from your garden. American Farmer. 





From the Carolina Planter. 

Mr. Eprror :—Whenever I employ an Overseer, I read to him the rules of 
my plantation, and give him to understand at once that he is to be governed by 
them. It is part of my contract. These which relate more particularly to the 
Overseer’s duty, I send you for publication. I cannot help thinking that if such 
rules were generally adopted and enforced, this useful and necessary class of 
men would be improved. FRANKLIN. 

RULES OF THE PLANTATION. 

Ist. A good crop means one that is good, taking into consideration every thing 
—negroes, land, mules, stock, fences, ditches, farming utensils, all of which 
must be kept up and improved in value—the effort therefore must not be merely 


to make a given number of bales of Cotton, but as much as can be made with- | 


out interrupting the steady increase in value of the rest of the property. 

2d. ‘The Overseer will never be expected to work in the field, but he must al- 
ways be with the hands when not otherwise engaged in his employer’s business 
—and will be required to attend on occasion to any pecuniary transaction con- 
nected with his plantation. 

3d. The Overseer must never be absent a single night or an entire day with- 
out permission previously obtained. Whenever absent at church or elsewhere, 
he must be on the plantation by sun down without fail. 

4th. He must attend every night and morning the stalls, and see that the 
mules are watered, cleaned and fed, and the doors locked. 
stable key at night, and all the keys in a safe place, and never allow any one to 
unlock a crib but himself. 
at noon. 

5th. The Overseer must visit every negro house at day-light in the morning, 
and see that all are out. Once a week or more he must visit them after horn 
blow at night, to see that all are in. Once a week he must visit every negro 
quarter at night. The hom will be blown in winter at 8, in summer at 9 o'clock, 
after which no negro must be seen out of his house." 


6th. The Overseer will be expected not to degrade himself by charging any | 


negro with carrying news to the employer. There must be no news to carry. 
The employer will not encourage tale-bearing, but question any negro indiscri- 
minately whenever he thinks proper about all matters connected with the plan- 
tation, and require him to tell the truth. Whenever he learns anything deroga- 
tory to the Overseer he will immediately communicate it to him. 

7th. The Overseer must ride but one horse unless he obtains permission to do 
otherwise. And as the employer’s business will require his whole attention he 
is expected to see but little company. 

8th. He will be expected to obey strictly all instructions of the employer. His 
opinion is requested on all questions relative to plantation matters as they arise, 
and will be treated with respect, but when not adopted he must cheerfully and 


faithfully carry into effect the views of the employer, and with a sincere desire | 


to produce a successful result. He must carry on all experiments with fidelity, 


and note the results carefully, and he must, when instructed by the employer, | 


give a fair trial to all new methods of culture and new implements of agricul- 
ture. 

9th. The whole stock will be under the immediate charge of the Overseer, 
and he will attend to them personally, with the assistance of any negro he may 
choose from time to time. He must see and feed every hog at least twice a 
week, and salt and count the cattle once a month. The Overseer must, without 
being asked, inform the employer of any thing going on that may concern or 
interest him. 

10th. The negroes must be made to obey and to work, which may be done by 
an Overseer who attends regularly to his business, with very little whipping ; 
much whi ping indicates a bad tempered or an inattentive manager, and will not 
be allowed. The Overseer must never on any occasion, unless in self-defence, 
kick a negro or strike him with his hand, or a stick, or the butt end of his whip. | 
No unusual punishment must be resorted to without the employer's consent. 

llth. The sick must be treated with great tenderness, and visited at least 
three times a day, and at night if necessary. The greatest attention must be 
me to all the children, and they must be oe clean, dry and warm by the nurse. | 

uckling and pregnant women must be indulged as much as circumstances will 

allow, and never worked as much as others. Sucklers must be allowed time to_ 
suckle children; and kept working as near the house as possible. No lifting, | 
spinning or ploughing must be required of t women. — | 

12th. The use of spirits is absolutely forbidden on this plantation, unless when 
prescribed be physician—not even a Christmas dram is allowed the negroes. | 





Should the Overseer get drunk he must expect to be instantly discharged. 
13th. The Overseer is particularly enjoined to keep the negroes as much as pos- 


He must keep the | 


He must also endeavor to be with the plough hands | 


| old, and winner of the Maryland produce stake over the 






sible out of the rain and from all kinds of exposure, ‘nat the make 

rh a yiyehassepandargehequadacse ey Sah 39 G8 hat they 
14th. The tseer must not punish the driver, except on some —- 
emergency that will not allow of delay, until the dtigloyer is consulted. Or 
this rule, the driver is, however, tobe kept in entire ignorance. _- 
understood in the with every Overseer, that 





Rime Tt is distinetl 
whenever dissatisfied he can quit the em "s service, on giving one month 

noticé in writing—and that the pre bop i i pga A by cat 
ing him fer his services up to that period, at the same rate as he agreed to pay 


for the year. 
A Werm iu the Eye of a Horse. ; 
The Baltimore “ Post ” of Monday last gives the following account of what 
the editor terms a ‘“‘ Remarkable Phenomenon ;”— 


We witnessed yesterday a very singular iological freak, and of such rare 
occurrence as to make it a shesbee of + litle corieity and observation to both 
the learned and the unlearned. It is an insect, resembling a snake, or worm, in 
the eye of a horse. The animal is the property of Mr. Harrison, of A. A. Co., 
who. some two months since, observed something moving just under the surface 
of the eye, about half an inch in length, since which time it has increased in 
size, till it is now some three and a half or four inches long, and about the size 
of a pin, the tail dwindling to a point as fine as that of a cambrie needle ; it 
moves incessantly, and-with great rapidity, evidently in the fluid contained in the 
eye, the sight of which is gone. , 

This is one of the facts adduced by a certain sect of physiologists in support of 
the belief of what is called “equivocal generation.” There are two ways, 
however, in which to account for the phenomenon ; the lungs may contain worms, 
whose ova may be sufficiently minute to be carried through the blood vessels into 
the eye, though the extreme minuteness of those vessels renders this somewhat 
doubtful. [tis most probable that some insect has deposited the ovium at the 
time the horse has been asleep, or in an instant of flight touched the surface with 
its ova-positor, and left the egg beneath the delicate coat of the eye. It isa 
very singular fact in physiology, and will of course command the attention of the 
mae The animal is at present at Mr. Whitbeck’s, in Front-street, opposite 
the Uircus. 


Wonpers or Cuttivation.—There is scarcely a vegetable which we now 
cultivate that can be found to grow naturally. Buffon has stated that our wheat 
is a fictitious production, raised to its present condition by the art of agricul- 
ture. Rye, rice, barley, or even oats, are not to be found wild, that is to say, 
growing natural in any part of the earth, but have been altered by the industry 
of mankind from plants not now resembling them, even in such a degree as to 
enable us to recognize their relations. The acrid and disagreeable opium gra- 
veolens has been transformed into delicious celery, and the colewort, and plant 
of scanty leaves, not weighing altogether half an ounce, has been improved into 
cabbage, whese leaves alone weigh many pounds, or into the cauliflower of con- 
siderable dimensions, being only the embryo of a few buds, which, in their na- 
tural state, would not have weighed as many grains. ‘The potato again, whose 
introduction has added millions to our population, derives its origin from a small 
bitter root, which grows wild in Chili and Monte Video. Carolina Planter. 











Snort Hornep Carrie.—Never think of buying short horned or Durham 
cattle, until you are prepared to keep them well. They need an abundance of 
fresh pasture, and therefore to be frequently changed from one pasture to 
another, in succession, and plenty of food and good shelters in the winter.— 
Thus provided for, they are valuable stock. But neglected in these respects, 
they are no better than native cattle. Maine Farmer. 








Cueap Mancurine.—Many farmers in this State, of late years, have adopted 
| the practice of manuring their land for wheat the ensuing season, by turning in 
| green crops. For instance, take a field when the grass upon it is fully grown, 
| say the first of July, and turn it nicely over with the es xg Then harrow, and, 
| sow with buckwheat. In four or five wecks, that is, by the middle of August, 
| this crop will have attained its growth. Turn this under with the plough, as you, 
_ did the grass before. These two green crops, thus ploughed under, bring to the 
| soil much manure from the green Sseuri acquired from the atmosphere. They 

create an active fermentation, make the soil light and pliable, and manure it more 
| than if the same had been cut in the form of hay and fodder, and given to horses 
| and cattle in the barn. It is, on the whole, an excellent mode of enriching soils, 
| which will ordinarily produce good wheat the next season. §_ Maine Cultivator. 











IMPORTED HIBISCUS, 
ILL make his next season at the Farm near the Washington race Course, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and will be put to mares at $40 the season, and $1 to the groom, 
to be paid in every instance before the mares are served. 
flibiscus is a beautiful bay, without white, 15 hands 3 inches high, of great length, and 
| fineaction. He was bred by Lord Exeter, and was foaled in 1834; he was got by Sultan, 
out of Duchess of York by Waxy, out of Moses’ dam by Gohanna, out of Grey Skin by - 
Woodpecker—Herod, &c. His sire, Sultan, ranked higher in England than any stallion 
of his day in the kingdom, and his dam unites most of the fevorite crosses of this coun- 
try, as her pedigree will show. Forparticulars see Racing Calendar of 1837 and’38. 

The season willcommence on the Ist of February, and end on the Istof July. Mares 
will be well fed at 50 cents per “ay, and separate lots provided for such as have young 
foals. Every care will be taken to prevent accidents, but no responsibility should any 
occur. 

Hibiscus is a horse of the purest pedigree, and in high racing form, exceedingly hand- 
some, and the low price at which his services are offered to the public, will, it is hoped, 
insure him a liberal patronage. For particulars address his preprietor at the Queen st 
tasbles, Charleston. {Jan.11] SEORGE FRYER:’ 


HUNTING PARK TROTTING COURSE. 
HERE are two Sweepstakes now open to come off over above course, the one 
_ onthe Ist Monday in May, and the otherthe day following, to wit : 

No. 1. Sweepstakes, free for all horses that never won over $100, sub. $300 each, $100° 
it., Two mile heats under the saddle. Three or more to make atrot. Now two sub- 
scribers. To close the Ist of April. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes, Two mile heats in harness, sub. $300 each, $100 forfeit, free ro 
horses that never trotted for match or purse. Three or more to make a trot. Now two 
subscribers. Toclose the Ist of April. JAMES BROWN, Proprietor. 
| Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia, March 7, 1840.—(marl4) 


SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE, L.|I. 

Spring, 1841, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, confined te .ae get of Trustee, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft.; four or more to make a race. To name andclose 7th of June, 1840. Now four 
subscribers. 

Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped 1840, to run Spring 3 years old, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft., declaration of forfeit $50, by the Ist of January, 1843; four or more to make a 
race. Toclose 7th of June, 1840 

In addition to the above, stakes are open for all ages, both Spring and Fall. Gentle- ' 

| men wishing to make nominations will please address *‘ To the Secretary of the New 
| York Jockey Club, New York City.” 
New York, Feb. 6, 1840.—[feb8) 


| 











| LANGFORD. 
APT. STOCKTON’S celebrated imported race horse LANGFORD, having met with 
an accident, has been thrown out of training, and will serve a limited number ef 
| mares this season, commencing on the Ist day of April, and terminating on the Ist of 
| August, at his stand at Penn’s Neck, one mile and a half south of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, at the following rates, viz :—$20 to insure—$15 for the season, and $10 fora 

| single leap. 
| Langford is a large horse, 16 hands high, of great bone and muscle. His color is a 
| beautiful mahoeany brewn. His performances as aracer, at all distances, from one to 
four miles, are so well known as to render unnecessary a detail of them in this adver- 

' tisement. 

Langford was purchased from the stud of his Majesty the late King of England, and 
imported in 1834, and is now 7 yrs.old. He was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of 
Sir Hercuies) by Wanderer. Her dam, Thalestris, by Alexander, out of Rival by Sir 
Peter, out of Hornet by Drone— Manilla by Goldfinder, out of Mr. Loodrick’s old England 
mare. See Stud Book, Vol. IIl, pp. 418 and 533. 
| Feb. 22. JAMES K. VAN MATER. 


MONARCH. 4 fe 
HIS celebrated Racer will make his first season, under the direction of Mr. William 
A. Stewart, at Col. Wank Hampron’s Woodlands Estate, five miles below Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, and be let to mares at One Hundred Dollars the season to be paid 

inevery instance before the mare is served. P 

By reference to the sporting pemeneee of the day, Monarch’s extended pedigree and 
performances may be seen. During his short but brilliant carecr on the Turf, he has 
never encountered any thing either in private, that could afford him atrial. He 
was bred at Hampton Court, by his ijliam IV.,and was foaled in} Ile 
was got by Priam, out of Delphine by He has started seven times, and never 


s at. . 
“Tae Rye and Grass Pastures are provided ‘or mares, with separate lots for suck 
as may have young foals. Mares well fed at fifty cents per day, te be paid before they are 
removed. Such mares as may not prove in foal to Monarch the first season, will be en- 
titled the second to a season gratis to himi or such other horse as may occupy his stand. 
Every care will be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility should they 
occur. Season to commence the Ist of February, and terminate the Ist o July. 

Columbia, S. C., Dec. 1, 1839.—{dec2]} _ , 

N_B. Black servants boarded gratis ; having no accommodations for white ones, they 
must board in Columbia or elsewhere. 

BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. s - 
§ te following choice stock, of pure blood and unexceptionable pedigree, is offered for 
sale, viz.: 

No. 1. "Nancy Norwood, (dam of Atalanta,) by Thornton’s Rattler, out of a Bonaparte 
| mare, she out of a double crossed Medley mare; now 14 years old, and in foal to Priam. 
2. Camilla, out of Nancy Norwood by Sussex ; now 6 years old, and open. 

3. A bay filly, out of Camilla by Priam, now at the foot, finely pointed, and ‘large of 


her age. 
. Mai Northampton, filly, out of Nancy Norwood by Autocrat, now 3 years 
4. Maid of Northampton, a grey filly, out o y Amory tet last 


Nation 
now 4 years old, and in foal to 





blic or 
ajesty 
hisker. 








5. Violetta, out of Lady Telegraph by Oscar Junior, 
Imp. John Bull. : 

Together with anumber of others, male and female, of pure and undosbtor ag coe 
As the pedigrees of this stock have long since been published ee ay ae oat Gates 
ter” and “Spirit of the f 
pulous of the entire purity and value of the lot. Any gentleman ~ aceon! of gentle 
men who may desire to purchase the lot, or any portion thersof, ¢ ao eagg- ; 
mation by addressing the subscriber through the Bladensburg pos SAML. SPRIGG. 
Dec. 16, 1839—{dec21} 


T 





T. BERNARD DOGS 
Ss dogs 


wo d very superior St. Be 
vee by Soemien be thorough-bred, and a 


WANTED. 
are wanted, that are well trained—a 
pair from one year to eighteen 


. ust 
sepa eka would en ae The price is less an object than the quality. Piel at 
This Office. 
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‘RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Bavtimore, Md. - - Kendall Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th May. 
Barpstown, Ky. - - Medoc Course, J. U. Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 26th May. 
Dono ocx, Va. >< Seatac She MoSng tt aco. 8M 
ROAD K, Va._- - 7 , lst Tue ay. 

CampeEn,N. J. - - - aT Patna urse, J. C. Sprin Meet., 3d Tuesday, 19th May. 
CoLumBus, Ga. - - - Jockey Club Races, 2d Tuesday, 24th April. 

CoLumsia, Tenn. - - Ashland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th May. 
Cross Keys, Va. - - Cross mops Course, J. C. Spring Races, 3d Tuesday, 2ist April. 
Dover,Mo. -- - Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Thursday, 28th May. 

Fayette, Mo. - -- J.C. Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th May. 

Lexiweton, Ky. - - Association Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 20th May 
Lyncusure, Va. - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 24 Wednesday, 13th May. 

Macon, Miss. -  - - Priam Ce last Tuesday, 28th April. 

New Organs, La. - Metarie J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 9th Dec. 
New York City - - Union Course, Jc Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 5th May. 
pe ad La * Second 8. Meeting, the week succeeding Trenton. 
PHILADELPHIA - - - Hunting Park era Course, Ist Monday, 4th May. ; 

Pererspure, Va. - Newmarket Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 28th April. 
Post oF ARKANSAS - J.C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th May. 

Raveieu, N. C.- - - Fe ates ae 31 Tuesday, 2ist April next. 

Srrine Hut, Ky.- - J.C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th May. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. - - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, 11th May. 

Toronto, U.C. - - - Scarlett’s Course, Ist Tuesday, 7th J oe 

Trenton, N.J. - - - Eagle Course, J. ¢. Spri g Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 27th May. 
Tuscumsta, Ala. - - Franklin Co. Course, Spring Meeting, Ist week in May next. 
Wasutnoton City - National Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday 5th May. 


— = 





Willis’s Leiterings of ‘Travel. | ¢ 

“JT will tell you where, I think, lies the secret of the aristocratic beauty of 
England. It is in the lofty maintein of the head and bust ; the proud carriage, if 
you remark, in all these women ; the head set back; the chest elevated and ex- 
panded; and the whole port and expression that of pride and conscious supe- 
riority. This, mind you, though the result of qualities in the character, is not 
the work of a day, nor perhaps of a single generation. The effect of expanding 
the breast and preserving the back straight and the posture generally erect, is 
the high health and consequent beauty of those portions of the frame; and the 
physical advantage, handed down with the pride which produced it, from mother 
to child, the race gradually has become perfect in these points, and the look of 
pride and high bearing is now easy, natural, and unconscious. Glance your eye 
around, and you will see that there is not a defective bust, and hardly a head ill 
set on, in the room. In an assembly in any other Pca of the world, to find a 
perfect bust with a gracefully carried head is as difficult as here to find the ex- 
ception.” 

a * * * * * * * * * * * 

“Ts it not true, that in England, at this moment, luxury is the science of 
keeping up the zest of the senses rather than of pampering them—that the 
children of the wealthy are the healthiest and fairest, and the sons of the aristo- 
cracy the most athletic and rational, as well as the most carefully nurtured and 
expensive of all classes—that the most costly dinners are the most digestible, the 
most expensive wines least injurious, the most sumptuous houses best ventilated 
and wholesome, and the most aristocratic habits of life most conducive to the 
preservation of the constitution and consequent long life’ There will be ex- 
cesses of course, in all sphoies, but is avi thus generally true { 

* * * * * -"S * * * * * * 





‘* My aunt is past fifty, and has every faculty in perfect preservation ; an erect 
figure, undiminished delicacy and quickness in all her senses and tastes, and is 
still an ornament to society, and an attractive person in appearance and conver- 
sation. Contrast her (and she is but one of the class) with the women past fifty 
in the middle and lower walks of life in America. At that age, with us, they 
are old women in the commonest acceptation ofthe term. Their teeth are gone 
or defective from neglect, their faces are wrinkled, their backs bent, their feet 
enlarged, their vuices cracked, their senses impaired, their relish in the joys of 
the young entirely gone by. What makes the difference? Costly care. The 
physician has watched over her health at a guinea a visit. The dentist has ex- 
amined her teeth at twenty guineas a year. Expensive annual visits to the sea- 
side have renewed her skin. ‘The friction of the weary hands of her maid has 
Kept down the swelling of her feet, and preserved their delicacy inshape. Close 
and open carriages at will have given her daily exercise, either protected from 
the damp, or refreshed with the fine air of the country. A good cook has kept 
her digestion untaxed, and good wines have invigorated ch, ecm poisoning her 
constitution.” —_ 

The Choremusicon. 

This is a newly invented instrument, the intent of which is to enliven the 
ball-room, and to add increased delight to the operations of the “ terpsichorean 
devotee.” The instrument occupies somewhat more room than a grand cabinet 
pianoforte, and combines in itself the powers of a quadrille band, embracing the 
tones of the pianoforte, the bassoon, the violoncello, the clarionet, and the flageolet. 
it is at the same time so constructed that each and all of these can be employed 
in either a separate or combined form, thereby producing the effect of a full 
quadrille band, with this great advantage, that the services of one performer alone 
ais required. There are two rows of keys, the lower being that of the pianoforte, 
whilst the sounds from the upper tier are produced upon the same principle as 
that on which the seraphine is constructed. From this latter row of keys it is, 
with the assistance of pedal stops, if we may so term them, that the representa- 
tion of the tones of the various instruments already enumerated are most faith- 
fully elicited. The brilliant shrillness of the flageolet is singularly well preserved, 
whilst the fullness of the notes of the violoncello, the clarionet, the double bass, 
&c., is poured forth with astonishing power and effect. The introduction of the 
choremusicon may be regarded not merely as an era in the discovery of the ap- 
plication of musical mechanism, but as an “event” in the monde de la danse of 
the most gratifying and satisfactory description. We are indebted for the inven- 
tion to Mr. C. Ollivier, of New Bond-street, and Mr. Lewis Moss, the latter of 
whom acts as the present immediate exhibitor of its effects, and the future per- 
former. The terms on which it is propused to let out the instrument are ex- 
tremely reasonable. By royal command, it was exhibited before the Queen and 
Prince Albert on Wednesday, when her Majesty and his royal highness were 
pleased to express their approbation and commendation of the invention. Yes- 
terday, by desire, the instrument was played before the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, both of whom were so much delighted with the effects drawn forth 
by Mr. L. Moss, that they required a performance from that gentleman of three 
hours’ duration. 

BranpretH aNnD Peters’ Pivis in THE Suape.—We advisejall patent pill, 
cordial and syrup makers and venders to knock under and shut up shop after 
reading the following. A shrewd Yankee chap named Ephraim Whetstone, has 
invented a species of cordial which is not only a sovereign balm for every wound, 
but cures all diseases. One of his certificates states that it cured a man of the 
rheumatism, his wife of the nervous headache, his oldest daughter of the fever 
and ague, his next of the whooping cough, his mother of the yellow jaundice, 
one of his neighbor's children of the measles, besides mending the cellar stairs, 
boiling the teakettle and putting the baby to sleep. What renders it still more 
remarkable is, that there was still enough left to sweeten the coffee next morning. 

Picayune. 























on application to the Editor of ‘*‘ The Spirit of the Times.” March 12. 


Mcbile. Feb. 1. 
E FOR SALE, 
HE well-known Trotting horse AWFUL. For particulars apply at the New York 
Hippona, 65 and 67 Watt street. CODDINGTON & McMANUS. 
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EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
HE SPRING MEETING over the Eagle Course, Trenton, N. J., will commence on 
IL Wednesday, May 27th. 3 : 

First day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 forfeit. Closed 
Ist of April. ~ 
1. Wm. Gibbons names ch. f. Fairy, by Henry, out of Firefly by Imp. Barefoot. 

2. Maj. Wm. Jones names b. c. Com. ton, by imp. Barefoot—Princess by Defiance. 
3. Also, gr. f. Fleet-foot, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Zenobia’s dam. 

4. James B. K names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte by Eclipse. ; 

5. Daniel H. Ellis names ch. f. Rosalinda Jr., by Imp. Trustee—Rosalinda by Ogle’s Oscar. 

Same day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Three mile heats, sub. $500 each, h. ft., the Pro- 

tor to add $500 to the Stake if more than two start. Three or more to make arace. 
o name and close on Friday, May 22. 
nen 9 i sony ® a o mile heats. 

ame day—P urse $300 heats. : 

Third day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, sub. $500 each, forfeit $200, the 
Proprietor to add $1000 to the Stake if more than one start ; the 2¢ best to receive back 
his stake. Closed on the Ist of April. 

1. Ringgold & Corbin name Imp. br. c. Passenger, by Langar—My Lady by Comus, 4 yrs. 

2. Otway P. Hare names gr. m. Andrewetta, by Andrew, dam by Oscar, 5 yrs. 

3. Joona H. Van Mater names br. h. Hornblower, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Music by 
John Richards, 5 yrs. : 

4. Samuel Laird names ch. h. Clarion, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Oscar, 5 yrs. 

Same day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three 
or more to make arace. Tocloselst May. _ 

Same day—Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds. Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three 
or more to make arace. Toclose Ist May. 

One fourth of each of the above purses to go to the second best. Entrance 5 per cent. 

Gentlemen from the Northern and Southern States can rely on good stables for race 
horses by making application to or addressing a line to the subscriber. 

Trenton, N. J., April 8, 1840.—{aplij : O. BAILEY, Secretary. 

P. S. Should there be a prospect of any competitors for an additional Four mile Race, 
a liberal four mile Purse wil: be offered, of which due notice will be given. 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 

ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
M PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“saturated wood” is used or “* pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, and will preserve iron 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street ; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gey- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Ga;lor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnece under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
safe may be seen at the warehouse. 

A general assortment for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, with the most superior locks in use. 
ENOS WILDER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York. 
Ic? We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, and 
know that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and experience 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all others, and 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. There are thousands 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed te be their 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantit: of coal, with the blast of ‘hree 
b cerwemir.’) Lel’cw. in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever made bya 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than safes 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst itis sufficiently intense to do them injury. 
. DANIEL FITZGERALD. 
S. Aua. P1ERcE, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 
Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. 
Peter S. M. Rina, Commissioner of Deeds. 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever ready to deceive 
the public by appearances and professions. No person will be an authorized agent to 
sell my safes without a certificate under my hand. 
ENOS WILDER, Patentee and Manufacturer. 





New York, April 18, 1640.—[ap18-6m] 


NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE. 
HE FIRST SPRING MEETING over the Union Course, Long Island, will com- 
mence the Ist Tuesday in May, and continue three days. 
First day—Purse $300, of which $50 will go to the 2d best horse, Two mile heats. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., but if de- 
clared by Ist of March, 1840, then $50. Twenty-two subscribers, and closed. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
. *Robt. Tillotson names ch. f. by Imp. Barefoot, out of Polly Jones. 
. *Also, produce of Garland and Henry. 
. *Jas. Bathgate names produce of Highland Mary and Imp. Barefoot. 
. Wm. Jones names produce of Princess andImp Barefoot. 
. Also, produce of Dove and Imp. Barefoot. 
. R. F. Stockton names produce of Powancy and Imp. Trustee. 
. Also, produce of Bianca and Imp. Trustee. 
. Also, produce of Charlotte Pace and Imp. Trustee. 
. Also, produce of Miss Mattie and Imp. Trustee. 

10. *John C. Stevens names produce of Floranthe and Henry. 

11. Hamilton Wilkes names produce of Saluda and Imp. Barefoot. 

12. Wm. R. Johnson names produce of Trifie and Star. 

13. Also, — of Mary Blunt’s dam and Marion. 

14. Robt. L. Stevens names produce of Celeste and Imp. Trustee 

15. Also, produce of Lalla Rookh and Imp. Tranby. 

16. *Also, produce of Meg Dodsand Imp. Trustee. 

17. *Nat. T. Green names produce of Aggy-down and Shark. 

18. C. P. Green names produce of Calliope and Shark. 

19. Jno. D. Kirby names produce of Maria West and Imp. Shakspeare. 

20. W. Livingston names fuil brother to Dosoris. 

21. Also, produce of Alice Grey and Mons. Tonson. 

22. Also, produce of Jemima ale a Barefoot. * Declared forfeit. 
Second day—Purse $500, of which $100 will go to the 2d best horse, Three mile heats 
Same day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ft. To close on 

5th May. 
Third day—Purse $800, of which $200 will go to the 2d best horse, Four mile heats. 
Same day—Produce Sweepstakes, Mile heats, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. 
Seven subscribers, and closed. ‘ 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 

1. R. F. Stockton names produce of Imp. Lady Mostyn and Imp. Trustee. 
2. Also, produce of Bianca and Imp. Trustee. 
3. Robt. Tillotson names produce of Medoc’s dam and Henry. 
4. Robt L. Stevens names produce of Meg Dods and Imp. Trustee. 
5. Also, produce of Celeste and Imp. Trustee. 
6. Alex. E. Botts names produce of Ostrich and Henry. 
7. Also, produce of Romp and Henry. 

, BY THE SECRETARY OF THE N. Y. J. C. 
March 30th, 1840.—[ap4) 


CARRIAGE HORSES WANTED. 
Bape pair of young Bay Carriage Horses, well broke, matched and handsome, are 
wanted at This Office. Also, 
; A Pair of Grey or Brown Carriage Horses. 
For pairs that are up to the mark in every respect, cash and liberal prices wi!l be paid 








FOR SALE, 
FIRST RATE TRAINER, 27 years of age. Any person wishing to buy, may apply to 
J.S. Garrison, City Hotel, New Orleans, La., or Thos. Watson, Alabama Hotel, 





Now York, December 28, 1839. 





and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. fdecl4} 


WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 
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; WAYNESBORO’' (N.C.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
N unavoidable circumstance has occurred, which will render riding on the Waynes- 
boro’ Course this Spring, impossible. It is postponed till next Fall. 
April 8,.1840.—{ap18-1t) JAMES GRISWOLD, Sec. 


THOROUGH BRED HORSE FOR SALE. 

gy be sold at public auction at Tattersall’s on Monday the 27th April (if not previously 

disposed of), the full blooded entire horse The Young Warrior. He was sired by the 
thorough bred Jersey running horse Warrior ; his sire, the thorough bred Virginia run- 
ning horse Tuckahoe ; his sire was the celebrated Florizel, the best runner of his day in 
Virginia; his grandsire was the imported Diomed, one of the best sons of Eclipse ever 
imported into the United States, and who covered at $50 a mare. Young Warrior’s dam 
was sired by John Richards ; his grandam by the turf horse Potomac, well known as one 
of the best running horses of his day; his great grandam was out of the old imported 
Hallet mare, by the imported horse Light Infantry, which was, and is still considered, one 
of the best race of horses in the United States. A further description is deemed unne- 
cessary, as those disposed to purchase will call and examine for themselves. [(al8-1!t*} 


; BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
"PRE subscriber has for sale a large number of Berkshire Pigs of the finest blood and 
r. B pee 5 all immediate descendants of stock of recent importations. The drove on 
ing from $i8te oie an eee af - ages. Any number will be disposed of at prices vary- | 
each, an i . i 
to'way session of Yaa county. ers will be promptly attended to, and the pigs shipped 
Apply to LEWIS BEACH, 14 Cedar Street, New York City, or to Dr. SMITH CUT- 
TER, Shrewsbury, New Jersey. Cap18-6t] 


- JAMES DRYSDALE, 

VETERINARY sunoRom, having recently graduated as a regular Physician at the 
he will d ge o! Fhysicians and Surgeons of this city, wishes to inform the public that 
Be will devote his whole attention to the diseases of the horse as usual, and although he is 

y law qualified to enter on general practice, as well as Veterinary Surgery, he has re- 
solved to cultivate the latter science exclusively, in order if possible to procure for it | 
that standing in Society, which its great importance has long since obtained for it in all 
European Countries, where Colleges are founded for the sole purpose of giving jnstruc- 
tion in this useful and important branch of Medicine, lutherto so much neglectedin this | 
country. He isa graduate of the Edinburgh Veterinary School, as well as of the College 
of Physicians and urgeons of this State, and for testimony of his ability to treat dis- 
— - wae, scientific principles, he would refer to the following eminent medical gen- 

John Augustine Smith, M.D., President of the College of Physician 
this city, and Professor of Physiology inthe same Institution. , rere setae 

Joseph M. Smith, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

Join B. Beck, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence. 

John Tarry, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Botany. 

Robert Watts, Jr., M.D., Professor of General and Special Anatomy. 

James R. Monts M.D., Lecturer on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Pillard Parker, M.D., Lecturer on Surgery and Surgical Antone. 
a S. His brothers, Robert and Niel Drysdale, shoe horses at his forge in the very best 
PS oe his own superintendence ; they were brought up to the business by him- 
i - have 0 several Premiums for their superior workmanship, at the Fairs of the 
re can and Mechanic’s Institutes. Horses lame from corns or othe: diseases of the 

» generally made to y sound yA ge ond shoeing alone. 
ALE, M.D., 


JA i 
April 10th. 180 ee Veterinary Surgeon, No. 18 Fifth st., New York. 























N& 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 


serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
nounced by thesbest judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 


Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
ton, out of Penelope. 


nella by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. 

Whalebone. 

the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 
ther to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
Andrews. 

Whiskey. 


tan,out of Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu- 
cetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. 


Col. Hampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
blood in England. 


West, and these may be had on very accommodoting terms. J. C. NOTT. 








IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 


Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
No. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (haif brother to Whalebone and 


No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter's Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
No. 4. Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 


No. 6. Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 
No. 7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 


These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which wasimported by 


No. 2. is row with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his standin Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Riddlesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fail. 

Such an opportunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rarely oecurs in the Sou‘h 


Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840.—{ap11] 





Lo following stock, now in training by Wm. H. TayLog, at Mount Airy, Va., is offer- 
Prestley. 


stakes and a match. 
and Czarina. 
of the fullsister to Lafayette (Rowena)—in a sweepstakes. 


Turf. I have reason to have much confidence in it, and exceedingly regret my other oc- 
se ge will permit me no longer to indulge in this favorite amusement. Ail my stock 
s 


more this Spring, than I will take for the whole stock. Mules or other pronerty might 
taken in part payment, and long credits if secured for the remainder. ti cet ei 


RACING AND BREEDING STUD FOR SALE. 


ed for sale :— 
No. 1. Panic, b. m. 5 yrs. old, (bred by H. G. S. Key, Esq.) by Tychicus, out of Dame 


No. 2. Clementina, b. f. 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Mischance. 


Ty ERAS Oho eee ae ———_ | 


Stallions for 1840. 


following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted duri 
for To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the, 
Twenty dollars) inthis paper, no charge will be made. 





IL? Notices like the he 
Five dollars. S€0i0q 
of 





ANDREW, by Sir Charles. dam by He 
at S75—$100, and $1 to the groom. 


AIN DERBY, Imported, by Vel 





out of Kate by Catton, at L. J. 
Co., Tenn., 4 miles from Mt. Pleasant, at $60, $75, and $100, and $1 to t) 


ARGYLE, by Monsieur Tenson, out of Thistle by Ogle’s Oscar, at W. 
tion, Laurens District, S.C., at $50. 


AUTOCRAT, Imported, by Grand Duke, out of Ojivetta by Sir Oliver, at C 
limited to 55 mares at $60 and $70. Address 

BELSHAZZAR. Imported, by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at ¢), 
of Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 


BIRMINGHAM, by Stockholder, out of Black Sophia (Bee’s 
at James L. Bradley’s stable, near Lexington, Ky., at $50 


CADMUS, by Eclipse, dam by Florizel, at Louisville, Ky., at $30 the season, and $i), 











© Stable 





-wing’s dam) by Topgaiiay 











CHILTON, by Seagull, dam by Hazzard, at Wm. M. Sn 
and 4from Grand View, Ragar Co., Illinois, at $15. 


CRITIC, by Eclipse, dam by Eclipse Herod, at C.S. W. Dorsey’s stable, 
Baltimore, Md., and 2 from Ellicott’s Mills, at $40 and $60. 

CHARLES KEMBLE, by Sir Archy, out of Pilot’s dam by Gallatin, 
M. Reigart, East Hempfield, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

CHEROKEE, by Sir Archy, out of Roxana by Hephestion, at Maj. John D. Casey's stays 
Louisville, Missouri, at $40 and $60, and $1 tothe groom. 

DRONE, by Mons. Tonson, out of Isabella,the dam of Picton, etc., by Sir Archy, at te 
Kendall Course, near Baltimore, Md., at $30 and $50. J 


ECLIPSE, by Duroc, out of Miller's Damsel by Imp. Messenger, at James Swans, 
stable, near Franklin, Tenn., limited to sixty mares at $100. 


EMANCIPATION, Imported, by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at Halifax Court Hou 
Va., at'$100. and $1 to the groom. of ist 
, by John Richards, dam by Don Quixotte, at Edwardsville, Madison Co, 
under the superintendence of Edward M. West, Esq., at $15 and $25. — 
FELT, Imported, by Langar, out of Steam by Waxy Pope, at the stables of John R. Sie. 
diker, near the Union Course, Long Island, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom, 
FOP, Imported, by Stumps, dam by Fitz James, at Col. F.C. H. Miller’s, 2 m. from Cnayg 
_ Hilt, Marshall Co., Tenn.. at $50 and $75. 
GEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen by Eclipse, at A 
L. Hammond, at $50, and $1 to the groom. 
GOVERNOR HAMILTON, by Andrew, dam by Bonaparte, at Elsberry Roberson’s stay § 
Upson County, Ga., at $50 and $75. 
GLENCOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, at the Forks of Cyprey 
near Florence, Ala., at $100 the s2ason, and $1 to the groom. 
GREY EAGLE, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley, at Sidney |) 
stable, Forest Hill, near Frankfort, Ky. ed to 75 mares al G10 each. 
HEDGFORD, Imported, by Filho da Puta, out of Miss Craigie by Orville, at Geo? 
Blackbuin’s stable, Franklin Co., Ky., 7 miles from Frankfort, at $100. 


HIBISCUS, Imported, by Sultan, out of Duchess of , 
Fry er,near the Washington race Course, Charleston, S.C., at $40, and $1 to the zT00n, 


IBRAHIM PACHA, Imported, of the pure Hedouin Arab stock, at J. G. Smit!’ 
Farm, 4 m. south of Cheek’s Cross Roads, Jeiferson Co., East Tenn., at $50 ‘o insup 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at L. Y. Craiz’ 
Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $1 M ms . 

JORDAN, Imported, by Langar, out of Matilca by Comus, at Michael Schiatre’s stat 

1 near Plaquemine, La., at $70 and $100. 

JOHN BULL, Imported, by Chateau Margaux, dam by Woful, at Upper Marlboro’, Pring — 
George’s County, Md., at $40 and $60, under the care of Fielder Suit. ; . 

LEVIATHAN, Imported, by Muley, dam by Windle, at Col. George Elliott's stable, Gill 
latin, Tenn., at $150 the season, and $1 to the groom. ; 


yder’s stable, 5 miles from pay, 








at the stable of B 





le, 





ames B. Kendajj 
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ugusta, Ga., under the direction of j 








James Jackson, 





ridge’, 


He is limited to 75 mares at $109 each. 








York by Waxy, at the farm of Geom 
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LUZBOROUGH, Imported, by Williamson’s Ditto, dam by Dick Andrews, at the stableci 
Hickman Lewis, 9 m. west of Athens, Ala., at $100, and $1 to gm.—limited to 65 mam) 


; ry ee 
LANGFORD, Imported, by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wander)” 
at Penn’s Neck, | mile and a half south of Princeton, N. J , at $10—$15 and $20. 
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MONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Col. Wade Hampton 
Woodland’s Estate, near Columbia, S.C., under direction of Wm. A. Stewart, at $1KF 
halebone, out of Mermaid by Orville, at L. P. Cheatham’s fam| 
near Nashville, Tenn., at $75, abd $1 to the groom. p 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the farm: 
W. W. Bacon, 2} miles from Frankfort, Ky., at $100. — 
MORDECAI, Imported, by Lottery, dam by Welbeck, at New Design, Twigg Co., Ky. 
$60 and $80, and $1 to the groom 


MONSIEUR TONSON, by Pacolet, out of Madame Tonson, at James E. Hutchison: 
stable, Bourbon Co., Ky., 5miles west of Paris, at $60, and $1 to the g oom. 





MERMAN, Imported, by W 
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NONPLUS, Imported, by Catton.out of Miss Garforth by Walton, at Col. Richard 8: 
gleton’s Fork Plantation, near Garner’s Ferry, on the Wateree River, at $50. v 
, ——— a 
OLIVER, by Mayday, out of Young Betsey Richards by John Richards, at O. Bailey” 
Eagle Hotel, Trenton, N. J. dle ; 
PORTLAND, Imported, by Recovery, out of Caifacaratadaddera by Walton, at Gen. Ji 
D. Thomas’ plantation, near Waynesboro’, Ga., at $40 é stl . _§ 
PRIAM, Imported, by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whiskey, at Hicksford, Va.. 80 yy 
mares at $150 cash, and $1 to the groom. 


PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza by Imp. Bedford, at Duke W. Sumner’s stati 
Spring Grove, Tenn.,7 miles north of Nashville, at $100, and $1 to the groom 


PICTON, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, at Hugh Robertson’s stable — 
La Grange, West Tennessee, at $60, and $1 to the groom. 


PELAYO, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Cornelia Bare Horn by Doctor Brown’s Godolpti os 
under the charge of S. M. Read, at the Metarie Course, ‘ 
REINDEER, by Henry, out of Sport’s-mistress (Alice Grey’s dam) by Hickory, at Jams — 
P. Carey’s stable, Macon, Ga., at $40. 


RIDDLESWORTH, I 
Carter’s stable, near 




















ew Orleans, at $25. 








rted, by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothsayer, at Alexane 

ount Meigs, Ala., at $100. 

ROBIN BROWN, by Mons. Tonson, out of Boston’s dam by Ball’s Flonizel, at Walne 
Grove, Marengo Co., Ala., at $30—$60, and 1 to groom. 

SARPEDON, Imported, by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at Hector Bell's stab’ 
Winchester, Va., at $60—$100, and $1 to the groom. 

SARACEN, by Eclipse, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at the stable of D. F. Wint 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J., at $10. 
SKYLARK, Imported, by Waxy Pope, out of Skylark by Musician, at the Centra] Cour 

Macon, Ga., at $80 and $100. 


STOCKHOLDER, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at A. B. Newsam’s stabie, nt 
Le¥anon, Wilson Co., Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 

SHARK, by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at E. H. Blackburn's, Woodt 
Co., Ky., between Lexington and Frankfort, at $100. 

STEEL, by Imp. Fylde,dam by Constitution, at Col. Edmund Townes’ stable, Granv! ~ 
County, N C., at $60 and $100. is 
SHERIFF PACHA, Imported, of the 

Farm, 4m.south of Cheek’s Cross 


—_ 





Henry A. Tayloe 











Geo. B. Robertso! 

















oads, Jéfferson Co., East Tenn., at $75 to insu 


SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at N. B. Luse’s Bre 
Stable, Morristown, N.J.,near the Morris and Essex Rail Road, at $10. 


SIDNEY, by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Rattler, at Belleville, St. Clair Co ; Tine 
(14 m. from St. Louis, Mo.) at John Flanagan’s stable, at $20 and $30. 


m - . reg ea 
TORNADO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at the stable of John Dr’ 
Unien Course, L. L., at $20 the season. 


TRANBY, Imported, by Blacklock, dam by Orville, at Charles McCormick’s stable, 
Boonville, Cooper Co., Missouri, at $60 and $100. 


VALPARAISO, Imported, by Velocipede, ont of Juliana by Gohanna.at the farm of © 
Benj. P. Gray, Woodford Co., Ky., 2m. west of Versailles, at $75—$100, and $1 tof 


WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand in Bourbon | 
Ky.,17 miles from Lexington, at $100. 

WHALEBONE, by Sir Arch 
County, near Huntsville, Ala., at $50. 


WASHINGTON, by Timoleon, out of Ariadne by Imp. Citizen, at Dr. Joshua Cleme! 
stable, at Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohic,a $25 


WHALE, Imported, by Whalebone, out of Rectory by Octavius, at the stable of Jos 
W. Ware, 2*miles east of Berryville, Clarke Co., Va , at $50—$75, and $1 cash to 


VAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion, at the @akland Course, Lou’ 
ville, Ky., in charge of Mr. John Goodwyn, limited to 50 mares at $150. 
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y,dam by Pacolet, at John A. Reedy’s Stable, Madis# 
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CROSS KEYS (Va.) SPRING RACES. > 
1E races over the Cross Keys Course, will commence the 3d Tuesday, 2ist Apr, °)7 
continue four days. 

First day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, out of mares that never product’ 
: To name and close the last day of March. 

Second day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, free of discount, Twomile heats. 

Third day—Jockey Club Purse $500, free of discount, Four mile heats. 


winner. sub. $200 each, $75 ft. 








No 3. @mohondro, ch. c. 3 yrs. old, by Robin Brown, out of Multiflora—in two sweep- 
No. 4. Etta O, br. f. 3 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Aurora (dam of Howa 
No. 5, Br. c. 3 yrs. old (bred by Robert W. Carter, Esq.), by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out 


Great care and attention has been taken in breeding and preparing this stable for the 
or sale, including colts by Priam, Cetus, St. Leger, &c. I expect the coltsto win 


Mount Airy, Va., 2d April, 1840.—[{ap11) WM. H. TAYLOE. 





House. April 11. 


GEORGE H. HITE, 
INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Res de ice—Aster 


Fourth day— Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mite heats, sob. $300 each, $100 ft. To™ 
and close the last day of March. : 
Same doy—Purse $100, entrance added, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. ack 
Any entries made to any of the above stakes should be addressed to the subscribe 
Boykins Depot, Southampton County, Va. 
Cross Keys, Feb. 29 1840.—[mar7] 


CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD. , 
IE subscriber has two sluts, one 27lbs., the other 30lbs., neither exceeding, * 
open to fight any other two sluts of the above weights, from the sum of 0! 
dred to Five Hundred Dollars,—a fair scratch fight, minute time. Any person a¢ 
addressing FRANCIS SPEIGHT through the “Spit 


N.B. The money to be deposited in one of the city banks, and this challenge : 
New*York, March 20, 1840.—m?2! *) 


MAYSVILLE (Ky.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
Beachland Course will commence in future on the Ist , 
W.J. STRATTON, Proprit” 


SAMPSON C. REESE, Proprit!” 





the above challenge, b 
Times,” will be prompt 


open three months. 





HE races ove the 
May, andthe 2d Tuesday in Sept. 
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> B April 18. 
- © * » ———— ee = 
—— ORTHY THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC ; 
Ww : . 
V opy valuable Property inthe City of Raleigh and its vicinity, forsale—FINE BLOOD ; 
a pete ese in another State, / 
: _oseriver, finding it ympossible from his extensive engagements in ano | 
nan & rn ite that time and attention to his business here, requisite to its being properly | 
of 4 _ olfers tor saie ur rent THE EAGLE HOTEL, in the city of Raleigh, at pre- 
= _ed by him. The Hotel, as every one knows, acquainted with it, is as desira- | 
d oriy as can be owned, if the Proprietor can give his personal attention to it. It 
a a ,orouglly furnished, and the purenaser or lessee could take immediate posses- 
.” <a > w situations in the United States offer so fine a chance for the profitable in- 
— j mey. P = 
ay 3 , Lot of Ground, containing Six Acres, with anew Dwelling, Stone Stable, and | 
3 . . . 
~ Plantation on Crab Tree Creek, within 2} miles of Raleigh, containing 678 | 
vt | ncluding all necessary buildings for a comfortable residence. 
—~ Acres of Wood Land, about four miles from the city, lying near the old Hills- 
n . . ; | 
| he roperty will be sold on accommodating terms. Persons desirous of owning 
“any pait thereof, are requested to make early application. } 
~ er also offers for sale the whole of his valuable stock of BLOOD HORSES 


joria West, dam of Wagnerand Fanny, foaled in 1827, by Marion, dam by Imp. 
win foalto Linp. Priam. Produce entered in the Trial Stake, Nashville,Tenn., 
F 1, to be run the dag previous to the Peyton Stake ; also, in the great Produce 
a -run over the Louisiana Course, New Orleans, $5000 entrance, four mile 
| of 1343; already five subscribers. - . 
Peachem, by Joun Richards, dam by Imp. Chance, foaled in 1828, now in | 
Priam. Produce eutered in the Produce Stake, 1843, mile heats, to be run 
vurse near Raleigh, $1000 entrance ; also, at Newmarket, Va., $1000. | 
ihe subscribers to these Stakes will be published in the ‘*Spirit of the 
1iler ‘anuary. 
Blunt, ch. m. by Sir Charles, dam by Alfred, foaled in 1833. | 
/ Roland, b.m. by Tariff, dam by Ball’s Florizel, now 1n foal to Imp. Priam. 
“a , Ann,» m. by Gohanna, dam by Sir Charles, now in foal to Imp. Priam. 
e, Chesterfield, Ch. m. foated in 1830, by Arab, her dam by Imp. Knowsby, how | 


| 
} 


p. Priam y | 
ama, ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Sir Charles, dam by Imp. Buzzard, now in foal to | 


\ Dun Mare, foaled in 1832, by Sir Charles, in foal by Red Wasp. 

Jo. ¥. One half ch. f. Fanny, by Eclipse, out of No. 1, 3 years old—half owned by Col. | 

I ,, of South Carolina, and now in his possession. (Sold.) 

Dolly T’aorpe, . f. 2 yr. old, by Imp. Shakspeare, out of No. 2—won her Sweep- 
the State Course near Raleigh, nine subscribers, $200 each. 

|. Rail Road, gr. c. 2 years old, by Imp. Felt, dam by Young Friday. — 

12. Half of b. f. Fanny Dingle, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, foaled in 1837—the 

»wned by Maj. Chos. Doswell, Hanover county, Va. 

\ Bay Filly, foaled in 1838 by Imp. Priam, out of No. 4—engaged at Newmar- 

.., 33 subscribers, $309 each ;' also, at the State Couse, $1000 each. See Spirit of 

Times, after January Ist, for number of entries. f 

l4. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1833, by Lyman, out of No. 5—engaged at Newmarket 

subscribers, $300 each, Spring 3 yr. olds. . 

5. Bay Pilly, foaled in 1839, by Andrew, out of No. l1—engaged in the great Pey- 


lv 


fs 3 ) 
e. aS \ le 


N 

y an 
<e for $150,000, and is considered one of the most promising entries in the Stake. 
). Bay Pidy, foaled in 1839, by tmp. Priam, out of No. 5. 

: N 7. Bay Pilly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 6. 

I] ) 
g 
! 


3 
l 
sta 
] 
| 
e of the above Stock of Blood Horses wi!l be sold at Public Sale, on the Ist 

iext, in the City of Raleighif not privately sold before that time. 
Lions, personally or by letter,can be made, until the day of sale, at Raleigh, 

J. C. ROGERS. 
1, Jan. 1, 1840.—[jan25] 


EMILiVS TO LET, GRATIS. : 
rse—color, bay brown, with a blaze, black legs, mane and tail, was got by 
pse, out of Green’s Filho da Puta mare—pedigree of her below. He was foaled 
lo be brief, there is no horse possessed of finer limbs and feet—his chest was 
i his trainings from the 2 yr. old form to his 5th year by the girth—always kept 
e notch, in spite of remonstrance. 
in at 2 yrs. old against Floranthe, mile heats, for $1000, and although he was 
thing, and merely pJaved in the race, lost it—time, 1:56. 
t week Cora paid him forfeit, $500. Inthe sweepstakes, Spring 3 yrs. old, he 
|. Inthe Autumn, he was second to Vertumnus, mud hoof-deep, and then 
{ Vertumnus to run fer $1000, three days after—the wet continuing, he lost by 
ck. At Trenton, Spring ’38, he ran two mile heats against Tom Moore and Middle- 
{although in the first heat he struck a pebble stone, and burst his nigh fore foot 
och horizontally on the border of the hair, yet by the advice »f John Stevens, 
owner let him run the second heat, in which he beat Middlesex, and lapped Tom 
though on the back stretch, half a mile from home, (where he struck the pebble,) 
pened a gap of 20 to 30 yards. 
wher is not desirous to sell Emilius at present, but will let any honorable man 
ervices gratuitously the ensuing season, that will use the horse properly, and 
1a yearif required. Apply at this office. ; 
-e of the dam of Emilius.—She was bred by the late John Pickersgill, of York- 
land—was foaled in 1825, and imported by Charles Green, E£sq., of this city. 
y Filho da Puta, out of the Young Woodpecker mare (sister to Rosetta) 
Long Kinsman, in 1802—her dam Equity, by Dungannon—Justice—Regulus 
»—Snap’s dam, ete. Her sire, Filno, foaled in 1812, was got by Hapnazard, out 
ifterwards Mrs. Barnet) by Waxy—g. dam the Woodpecker mare bred by the 





ween 











Duke of Bedford in 1786. See Skinner’s General Stud Book, pp. 864, 714, 517. 
4 The half of Manhattan, out-of the damof Emilius, was sold to Col. WM. R. Jonnson, of 
i Virginia, at the rate of $4008. Feb. 15. 
OLIVER FOR SALE. — ’ 
cs T HIS thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
: Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver’s dam Young Betsey Richards, who was 
' h ad by John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrille ; Cinderilla’s dam was 


Vaid-o’-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
y thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found in the country. 
ver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Col. Johnson’s celebra- 
olt, Philip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
than had ever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of his races were all 
/in goodtime. Itis net necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver’s speed. He 


is among the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 
BARNES &. SMOCK, 


DANIEL H9) EMS 





Holmade l, N = Feb. 25, 1840.—[feb29] 


kona FOR SALE. 
BROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 
Richardson, nea: York, and sold when 2 yrs. old to the celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 





~ 


for 360 guineas. 
In 1834, at 3 yrs. old,she ran at Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, entrance 
) guineas,in which five colte only started. Before the race the odds were in her favor 


‘inst the field When near the goal, and nearly a distauce ahead of her competitors, 
e was thrown down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, and rendered 


= ¢TtenetDiai srencan ti vba ae 


apable of farther performance. 
_ She isof dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
~ excellent constitution. Her steck is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 
| passed by any of the late impertations. 


She is by Lottery, out of Novice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 
: by Mr. Morris’ in 1808-8—T-wo-shoes by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bunch 
lercur Vy. 
Britannia (for so I call her) tsmow supposed to be in foalto Duane. Gentlemenin the 
Yest or South desirous to purchase may have a great bargain. Price $1000, and no less 
1ent received in Cotton and Tobacco, if more convenient tothe purchaser. Apply to 
Feb W. WALLACE COOK, Philadelphia 


THE SYRIAN ARAB, SHERIFF PACHA. 

\!lts splendid Arabian was imported by Commodore J. D. Elliott, in the Frigate Con- 
stitution, August, 1838. Sheriff Pacha is amongst the finest specimens of Arabian 
id ever landed on this continent ; he is a blood bay of rich color, 15 hands 1% inches 
6 years old; his deep chest, bones, form, and strength of limb, according with M. 
description of the celebrated “Godolphin” Arabian, the Father of the English 
Sherif Pacha having, however, superiority in size and color, as also in point of 

cin, he being a Nedjdi, the Godolphin but a Barb. This horse was obtained by Commo- 
Elliott from an Egyptian officer in theStaff of Sheriff Pacha, Viceroy of Syria, in 

e summer of 1837, at Damaseus, and was selected from a number in the Viceroy’s 
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Pedigree.—The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 
ted by the Consular Seal of the American Consul at Beyrout, and is in possession ef 
ommodore Elliott. 
(TRANSLATION.) 
Thanks be to God, the Creator of the Universe. On this day, which is the blessed Sunday, 
th lemad the first, 1251 of Hagira, Mustafa Aga, of Damascus, has purchased from 
Aly the Aleppine, the red horse called Nedjdi Arrawy, very well known to be from 
\rabs of Atrah, and to his sire and dam a great many testimonials are given from the 
s of Dawleh, the neighbors of the Arabs of Atrah. 
y one of these faithful witnesses, who have given their names below, and who are 
t and true, the said horse is a real Nedjdi, a descendant of his sire and dam the red 
Nedjdi; and he is delivered to Mustafa Again good and perfect heaith and condi- 
and the price has been paid to the owner to his entire satlsfaction. Now the afore- 
se has been delivered up to the possession and charge of Mustafa Aga as his law- 
perty. Aud this present contract hasbeen writtenin the presence of the persons 
“ho have put down their test!mony belew. 
Witnesses to the above— 


y vt} 





AuMED AG@a ATHMAN“(L. S.) 
ABDEL KapDER TuBBaa (L.S.) 
Ev Sx#atx Moosa (L.S.) 
e foregoing is a true and faithful translation from the original in Arabic. In witness 
ereof (SEAL] J. CHASSEAND, United States Consul. 
rout, 2d September, 1837. 
ionff Pacha will stand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 
s8 Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $75 the season, insuring foal. Good up- 
| pasturage for mares gratis, grain fed and groomed $5 per month. Every possible care 
ken, but no liabilities for accidents or escapes. 
J.GRAY SMITII, Agent for the Proprietors. 
Solitude Farm, 9th Oct., 1839.—{nov 23] 


THE BEDOUIN ARAB, IBRAHIM PACHA. 
PP ULs beaetiful Arab herse was obtained by Commodore Elliott from the Neapolitan 
Consul at Joppa, Palestine, in the summer of 1835, and imported by him in the cor- 
vette Johu Adams, August, 1836. He is a dark iron grey, with a silvery mane and tail, is 
'5 hands high, and seven years old; he is closely and compactly formed, with elastic and 





reful alc, she wing the sinew and muscle so peculiar to the famous Merlano breed. 
Pedigree. ~The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 
ested by hes onsular Seal of the American Consul at Jerusalem, and is in possession of 
Commodore Elliott. 
(TRANSLATION.) 


Ve, the undersigned, do declare that the horse which Mr. Elliott, Ameriban Commo- 
re, bought from us, is a Merlano of the Bedouin horses, of the race of Sirbaa, and in 
consequence, this deelaration is written “for the Commodore, so that he may be satisfied 
‘iat the said horse is really Bedouin ; in faith of which we give the present affirmation. 
Signed ACHMED EL Salp MASTAFANI. 
loppa, 15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. ACHMED EL Esas. 
|, the undersigned, de testify that the horse above mentioned, which Commodore YI- 
‘t bought at Joppais a Bedouin horse, of a famous Merlano race and in consequence | 
eby give the present testimonial. 
(SEAL) 





, Mvurab ARTIN, 

Jucaricato, as American Consul for Joppa and Jerusalem. 

Joppa, 15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. 

‘oranim Pacha willstand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 
_ “rose Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $50 the season, insuring foal. Good u 
| 4and pasturage for mares gratis oo fed and groomed ¢5 per month. Every possible 

©are taken, bul no liability for accidents or escapes. 
J. GRAY SMITH, Agent for the Proprietors. 

Solitude Farm 9th Oct., 1839.—fnov 233 


_... . NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS WANTED. 
— ~~ er awe — for ie iv aaa ee Biteh, ab ougsix mantle 
old. tose of a dark color woulg be preferred, they must of undoubte 
breed, Aovply at This Office. . — F - March 28, 
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TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 1840. 





HE APRIL number of this magazine (being No. 4, Vol. XT.,) was published on the Ist 

of April, from the Office of the ‘Spirit of the Times,” corner of Broadway and Bar- 

clay street. It is embellished with A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING on Stee), by Dick. 
The following is submitted as its Table of Conten{¥:— 


EMBELLISHMENT. 
PoRTRAITS OF DELPHINE AND HERALD: on Steel by Dick, after De Lattre. 
CONTENTS. page 
To Readers and Correspondents.........-..-------2--------+----+---- 022 eee eee 154 
Memcir of Delphine, with Notices of Col. Hampton’s Stud: By the Editor..._._____ 155 
Correspondence: By A. M. H. ...-.-----.---- ne 160 
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How to Buy a Horse. No. VIII. By an Amateur................-.. 22.2222, 161 
Opinions and Exploits of Tom Trigor. No. II By “ Ben Bullit”.......2.2..2220._. 167 
A Weex at the Fire Islands on Long Island; By * J. Cypress, Jr.”...-.......2.... . oe 
Te MSGR ARES BACH... iin Sk eal so mccin ek 6 Lek dtd Bd dsb od Sdccccsinccioccccsace 178 
Momots af Aster F916, G00 WORE on 00scncncpegeakebeses cues nase soneqedcmececce 180 
The Last Grouse Season in Scotland: By ‘‘ Firelock”........--.--------------2 222. 182 
Parisian Sporting Gossip: By ‘Vagabond, Own Brother to Vagrant” _--........2... 185 
Shootiug and Fishing in Canada: By ‘‘ Capsule ”............----------------.-22. . 188 
The Dying Racer: By J. E. Carpenter, Esq.........-...0-22--2------- 2 eee ee-e eee 192 
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Raymond, Mississippi-....-.--.----- 4 | Charleston, 8. C..................+- 6 
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Augusta, Ga., Lafayette Course ----- 4| Mobile, Ala., Bascombe Course ..... 
English Racing Calendar, 1839. Races at 
Edinburgh—Musselburgh Course... 54 | Worcester ...............-.--.---- 57 
pA SIRS ST I 58 
NT TR ae Ne cali pital = gn tt i n<cnceeeasdosecececto can 59 
POPC WOUE . c= 160 uvs beck batescces 55 | Wolverhampton. .................-. 59 





WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Turf Register” and of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, April 4, 1840. 





IMPORTED WHALE. 
4 distinguished English racer and getter of race horses is a very rich and fine bay, 
now 10 years old (the best age for getting first rate runners),in full health and vigor, 
and very lively and gay. He is of remarkably fine size (full 16 hands), we)! proportioned 
and handsome, with plenty of bone, sinew, and muscle, and inimitably superb legs and 
feet. His masterly power and size, added to bis beauty, splendid career on the turf, rich 
and fashionable pedigree for speed and bottom or stoutness, and the great promise of his 
colts as faras tried, make him really and incomparably one of the best stallions in all this 
section of country, and a long way the best for speed and bottom, as wellas size, sub- 
stance, and power. Whale’s career on the turf was very brilliant. 
At Epsom, he was 4th for the Derby (124 subs., the fastest on record, and it is generally 
conceded he would have won, had he made play a lit\le sooner), beating Glaucus, Fores- 
ter, and many others. He was second favorite. 

1833, Aug. Ist, he ran 2d for the celebrated Goodwoed Cup, near 3 miles, beating the 
celebrated Beiram, Gallopade, and others. The Eng. Sport. Mag. says, ‘if he had been 
allowed to make play he would have won.” 

The next day he won the King’s Plate of 100 gnineas, near4 miles, for all ages. Whale, 
3 yrs. old, carrying 102lbs., took the track, made play, was never headed, and won easy, 
beating Lady Fly, one of the best runners of her day, and Lucetta, the best mare in Eng- 
land of her year. 

Whale received forfeit from Lore Verulam’s Cassino, at Newmarket, October 28th. 

He received 100 sovs. as 2d horse for the Gold Cup at Goodwood. 

He won a Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each, at Newmarket, April 28th, 1834, 4 subs., beat- 
ing Nonsense and Shylock. 

April 31st, same place, received forfeitfrom Lord Exeter’s Cactus, by Sultan. 

Next day,same ore. yrs. old, carrying 128lbs., beat Viator (3 yrs. old, 112lbs.) easy. 
Viator was a fine racer, and wonthe great Riddlesworth and other important races. 

Same day, he won the Handicap Sweepstakes, beating a good field of fine horses—8 
subs., giving weight to every horse inthe field—to some very heavily; to the 2d horse 
he gave one year and 14lbs., who was a fine horse and frequent winner. 

He won this week at Newmarket (the best course in England) four races—an incontes- 
tible proof of his claims as a racer of the first or¢er. 

July 20th, 1834, at Goodwood, he won the Ladies Plate, 4 yrs. old, 119lbs., beating (phe- 
ae 3 yrs. old, 102Ibs., and Kate, 5 yrs. old, 125lbs.—three heats, Whale winning the 

ast two. 

In his short but brilliant racing career, he run at the best and most fashionable courses 
of Newmarket, Epsom, and Goodwood, and beat many of the best horses in England, as 
Glaucus, Beiram, Lucetta, Lady Fly, Sir Robert, Forester, Catalonian, and many others. 
When beaten for the Derby and Goodwood Cup, the two most important races of the 
year, ‘‘he was beaten (the Sport. Mag. says) because he was not permitted to make play 
soon enough, being a very game horse.” On the race foi the King’s Plate the New Sport 
Mag. remarks, “* The Whale, by Whalebone, is a fine powerful! nag, and will make his way 
in the world. After this race,some of the betting men offered to take 10to 1 that he 
wins the Goodwood Cup next year,” and calls Whale one of the ‘‘terrible high-bred 
cattle.” 

PEDIGREE. 

Wha'e was got by Whalebone (winner of the Derby,and a first rate racer and Stallion) ,out 
of Rectory by Octavius (winner of the Derby, and a son of Orville,)—Catharine by Wood- 
pecker—Camilla by Trentham—Cogquette by the Compton Barb—Sister to Regulus by the 
Godolphin Arabian. Regulus was the best sun of the Godolphin Arabian, and never 
beaten. Whalebone, own brother to Whisker, sire of Economist, (sire of Harkaway,) of 
Delphine, (dam of Monarch and The Queen,) of Mernmnon and The Colonel! (winners of 
the Leger), was got by Waxy, out of Penelope by Trumpator—Prunella by Highflyer— 
Promise by Snap, &c. He was sire of many of the best horses of the day, as Camel, and 
several winners of the Derby,and Oaks. Octavius was by Orville, sire of Emilius (sire 
ped tena a and many others); out of Marianna by Mufti—Maria by Telemachus 
—Regulus, &c. 

Whale’s dam brought many capital winners at all distances, as Grampus, Shark, &c., 
and all his stock, on both sides of his pedigree, are remarkable as runners, both for speed 
and game. There is not a richer pedigree in the Stud Book, or a more running tamily— 
indeed it is the very best. 

WHALE’S GET. 

Whale has had three colts trained in the United States ; one rantwo mile heats at Bal- 
timore (badly ridden) in 3:49—3:49; and had $5000 cash offered for him—while another 
won at Richmond, at three two mile heats, and had $3500 offered forhim. Mr. Robard’s 
colt is thought by many excellent judges to be the best colt trained in America last year. 

_ “* October 22, 1839. 

‘*‘T assure you that I consider the Whale colt trained by me this fall, a very first rate 
colt. [have trained and managed, at different times, some of the best racers in the 
country, to wit: The Queen, Billy Townes, Steel, Eloise, and others, when 3 yrs. old, 
and after full and sufficient trials, I de not hesitate to say that | considered the Whale 
colt the best 3 yr. old I ever trained. WiLuiaM A. PorTER.” 

This is very encouraging to breeders to patronize Whale—his oldest colts being from 
a few indifferent mares, as he arrived too late to make a full season. I do, therefore, 
recommend him in the most confident and earnest manner to all my friends and the pub- 
lic, as pomeaesns, in an eminent degree, every qualification for a most popular and suc- 
cessful stallion. ee 

The above was prepared by Dr. Mernirt, from the English journals, and other authen- 
tic sources. 

TERMS AND PRIVILEGES GRANTED. 

Whale will stand this season, which has commenced, and will end the Ist of July, at 
my stable, two miles and a half east of Berryville, Clarke County, Va., at $50 the sea- 
son, to be paid on or before the 2d day of July next ; and $75 insurance, to be paid as soon 
| as the mare is known tebe in feal—parting with the mare, or irregular attendance at the 
| stand, forfeits the insurance—and $1 cash to the groom, to be sent with the mare. On 

account of the difficulty of the times, I have taken the responsibility of reducing the 
| terms of Whale’s services from what they were to what they now are. Surely a liberal 
public will meet this with liberal encouragement and prompt payment. I cannot gua- 
rantee services so cheap another year, particularly from a tried stock horse. 

This is a fine grass country, and pasturage will be furnished at 50 cents per week, but 
I will not be accountable for accidents or escapes. Every attention shall be paid to 
mares, and mares and colts, and precaution used to prevent either. Gentlemen wishing 
their mares fed on grain, will give written directions to that effect —it shall be done as 
cheap as possible. 

By letter or conversation with me, gentlemen can ascertain upon what conditions half- 
bred and coarse mares can come at $30 the season, or $50 to insure. 

A gentleman putting five mares of his own, will be entitled to one of them gratis. A 
company putting six mares, and each one being accountable for all, will be entitled to one 
| of them gratis. When gentlemen send their mares, they must write upon what terms 
| they will putthem. Mares not satisfied atthe end of the season, will be permitted to go 
on to him, free of further charge for his services, until their owners are requested to re - 
move them. Mares put last year to Felt by the season, and failing, may be insured this 
| year to Whale at the season price, if their accounts were paid up by the 2d of July, 1839. 
| Mares put this year by the season, and failing, may be insured next year, te any horse 
then standing at my stable, atthe price of the season of such horse, if their accounts 
for this year shall be settled at the expiration of this season. No mare will be entitled to 
these privileges and advantages, unless the terms are strictly complied with 
Although it is but one and a half day’s trave] from Baitimore to my farm, still, if gen 

tlemen prefer it, mares sent by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, and attached to the 

passenger cars, to the care of Mr. I. N. Carter, of Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., 

will probably reach my farm the evening of the same day. A week or two previous to 

sending the mares, letters ought to be written, both to Mr. Carter and myself, stating the 
day the mare will besent on. If desired, the mare can be returned the same way, when 

satisfied. OSIAH WM. WARE. 
Berryville, Clarke County, Va., March 16, 1840.—{mar28] 


| , HARBACK’S HOTEL, 

ORNER OF SEVENTH AND CARPENTER STREETS, between Chesnut and 
Market streets, Philadelphia.— Horatio Marback (late of the Forrest House) respect 
| fully informs his friends and the Public that he has taken this well-known establishment 
| and has entirely repaired and ms it, and is now prepared to receive transient cus- 
| tomers. His rooms are large and airy, and turnished neatly. His bar is kept continuaily 
| Supplied with the choicest liquors the market can afferd—also, a superior lot of cigars of 
different brands. His table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are 
active and obliging. He hopes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of his old 
rifends, and the public in general. March 14. 


: CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
_o—— is a late imitation of my Paste Razor Strop, manufactured oy a pocket-book 
maaufacturer of this city, who huckster’s them about the country, stating that the 
Tablet is manufactured by a man who made mine which assertion I declare to be false, as 
no workman of mine ever assisted me in making that Tablet, and after having beentwenty 
years engaged in bringing to perfection an article, that has surpassed all others in reputa- 
tion and celebrity, it is.in insupportab/e to have that character destroyed by a vile imita- 
tion ; amd as I have not any person travelling for me or vending them about the country, 
they can only be obtained from ar TS merchants, or at the manufactory, 163 Broad- 
way Please to be particular. G. SAUNDER’S METALLIC RAZOR STROP, four 
sides. . 
Gentlemen are respectfully invited to bring their dull, old razors, and test the supe- 
riority of this article. 
I> A liberal allowance made to merchants. tapl1-3t*) 
HE subscriber, 


i BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. ; 
T " in consequence of returning to England, offers for sale the residve 
of his stock of Berkshire Pigs, at a price conformable to the times, viz., $10 per 
pair, when 8 weeks old. Caged and delivered on board any vesse! in New York, free 
of extra charge. Cast in all cases on deliverv, and no communication replyed to, unless 
} 




















t paid. Tne Pigs deliverable about Ist May next. 
th 88 denwerable about ist ey REX! BENJAMIN BRENTNALL. 


Eneilsh Neigtborhood, Bergen County, New Jersey, Ist of March, 1840, 5 miles from 
Ork, 


N March 7.—3m. 
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m IMPORTED FELT. 
HIS highly bred and brilliant racer and stallion \ : 
son at my stables, near the Union Course | iaand, or Sect aoneding sea 
tne groom), payable within the season. Good accommodations are eee (with $1 to 
sent to the horse, which will be well fed at fifty cents each per da. oe for all mares 
for accidents or escapes, though all caution wiil be used to prevent’ — responsibility 
As a racer, his career was brilliant in the extreme. He won a large numbe 
fashionable courses, and beat the best horses of the day; amcng them Hals Sapane ah 
Clotilde, Frederick (winner of the Derby), Dr Faustus (three times, and he boat ¥yida. 
than), Guido, Bolivar, Lady Sarah, Tamboff, Sarah, Retriever, and many others a 
supposed by his handicappers to be equal to Fylde, sire of Stee) and Billy Townes. after 
giving him two years advantage in weight. ada _ 
e won in one year five gold cups, and several other races, frequent! i 
everything in the races ; and so splendid was his running, that at odune ke” = ten 
sportsmen to re-import his sire Langar, at present one of the most successful Stallions 
of the day. At 3 yrs. old he Won all his races, except the St. Leger, won by Rowton, to 
whom Felt was close up, though “as stale as a town tap.” . 

He won at 4vrs vld the Tradesmen’s Cup at Chester, 28 subscribers, beating a large 
field. The Gola Cup at Newton, three miles, 15 subs. The Tradesmen’s Cup at Everson, 
two miles, 59subs. The Gold Cup at Preston, three miles aud more, 13 subs The Ro- 
ver Stakes at Knutsford, 11 subs. The Gold Cup at Holyweil, three miles, nine subs., and 
the same day the Pengwern Stakes, seven subs. 

He won many other races, and among them a Gold Cup at 3 yrs. old, two miles, beating 
Robin Hood, Brunswick, Zodiac, and others,12 subs. 

Felt 1s arich bay horse, about fifteen hands three inches high. and bears a strong re- 
semblance to Langar (his sire) in form, marks, size, action, and appearance, except color ; 
Langar has nearly the same white marks, but is a chesnut. He is a very powerful horse 
in all respects, and his colts are, in Virginia, very superior and promising as 3 yr. olds. 

Felt was got by Langar (sire of Elis, Pilgrim, &c.), out of Steam by Waxy Pope—Miss 
Stavely by Shuttlek—Drone—Matchem - Jocasta by Cornforth’s Forester—sister to Young 
Cade, out of Miss Partner- sister to the dam of Matchem. 

Langar, re-imported on account of Felt’s high character, was got by Selim (sire of Sul- 
tan, lately covering at 50 sovs.), out of a Walton mare, out of Young Giantess, dam of 
Sorcerer, and grandam of Priam, Muley, and Phantom, and g. g.dam of Bay Middleton. 

Waxy Pope (winner of the Derby) was by Waxy, the best son of Pot-8-o’s—the best son 
of Eclipse—out of Prunella by Highflyer—dam of Parasol, Penelope, and nine others of 
rare excellence. Whalebone, Whisker, and others, are fiom Penelope 
All the colts from Felt’sdam ran well. He won about $15,000, and Fang, his own bro- 
ther, sold for about $25,000, as was supposed. Hes very nearly allied to Priam, Bay Mid- 
dleton, Queen of Trumps, Plenipo, and through Economist to Harkaway, being the very 
best in England. The only two of his stock which have appeared on our turf are Lang- 
ford, his own nephew on the dam’s side, and Passenger, by gar, his half brother on the 
sire’s side, except a 2 yr. old filly, a vinner. 

Excepting Priam, a horse of more reputation as a racer cannot be found in America, and 
no horse can have a better, and few, very few, an equal pedigree. He needs no other re- 
commendation for judicious breeders to patronise him. JOHN R. SNEDIKER. 


(F.15) 
H's arrived in perfect health, and will make his first season (1840) at the stables 
Alexander Carter, near Mount Meigs, Alabama, at $100. 
He is a chesnut, full 16 hands high; Mr. Tattersall says the most 
England, with the exception, perhaps, of his half brother Plenipo, a 
have expressed the highest admiration of his form and condition. 


~ hae 





IMPORTED RIDDLESWORTH. 


we? ful horse in 
our best judges 


Iie was bred by Lord Jersey In 1828—got by Emilius, the sire of Priam, Plenipo, Oxy- 
gen, Mango, Euclid, &c.—out of Filagree, the dam, of Cobweb and grand dam of Mid- 
dleton—Filagree by Soothsayer, out of Web (sister to Whalebone, Whisker, &c.) by Waxy, 


out of Penelope by Trumpator, &c. 

He proved himself a first rate racer. When a 3 yr. cld (in 183)) he started 5 times— 
won the Riddlesworth—Dinner—Newmarket, and 2000 guinea Stakes, and ran second 
for the Derby, against large fields—in the latter race he received an injury, and though 
trained afterwards was unsuccessful, and withdrawn from the Turf and sent to Germany. 
His stock are fine, have been out, and winners in Germany. He is untried as a stallion 
in England, but has proved himself a sure foal getter during the last year, his only one 
in that country. ; 

The proprietor has made the most ample preparations for the accommodation of mares, 
and the public may rest assured that no attention will be spared. : 

No responsibility for accidents, and no mares taken away until all expeses are paid. 

Mt. Meigs, Feb. 15, 1840.—[feb29 2m] ALEXANDER CARTER. 


TORNADO. \ 
i ye ~ high bred race horse wil] stand the present season at the stable ofthe subscriber, 
Union Course, Long Island, at $20 the season, to commence 20th Feb., and end July 
wt the money to be paidin all cases at the time of serving, or before the mares are 
t en away. 

evento 0 a light chesnut, nearly 16 hands high, of great muscular power, and in high 
racing forin, iesembling his sire (American Eclipse) in every point—5 yrs. old this s}ring. 

Pedigree.—Tornado was bred by Robt. L. Stevens, Esq., of New York, and foaled in 
May, 1835, in England—his dam—the celebrated race mare Polly Hopkins—having been 
sent there in foal to Eclipse, for the purpose of breeding her to the best English horses. 
Polly Hopkins was got by Virginian, her dam by Imp. Archduke—g. dam by Imp. Obscurity 
—g.g.d. the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair. See Eng. & Am. Stud Book, page 
1071. His sire, Eclipse, was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by lmp Messenger— 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, etc. 
~ Performances —Tornado arrived at New York, fall of 1887,then 2 yr. old, after along pas- 
sage, badly bruised, and scarcely able to walk from long standing on board ship, conse- 
quently was not broke till the spring following, when in consequence of numerous en- 
gagements in produce stakes, he was trained; but the effect of the voyage was seen so 
plainly, that he was turned out and allowed to run one year. To show the opinion his 
owner had of him, he was the only horse reserved past 3 y7s. old, out of a daft of fifteen 
from his stable. 

Spring of 1839, then 4 yrs. old. he wes trained, and realised the expectations of his 
owner. He was entered for the two mile purse, Union Course, against Hornblower aud 
others, but in consequence of 1 match made the evening before the race, to runnext day 
after, he was drawn after one heat. 

Next day, ina match, mile heats, against Mr. Gibbons’ Saracen, Tornado won handily 
in two heats, time, 1°53}—1:544 

Next week, at Hoboken, in a match, two mile heats, against Mr. O. P. Hare’s Cham- 
paign, Tornado won at two heats. time, 3:57—3:50. 

Second Spring Meeting, Union Course, started for the three mile purse against Trenton 
and Veshti. In running for the first heat of this race, the rider of Tornado was ordered 
to lay up, whiche did very properly till the last straight side. Here his jockey, from a 
fancy of his own, or frem some new order (not giver by the owner of the horse), then 
made arushfor the heat, Treuton at that time be.ng about 50 or 75 yards in advance of 
him, and only lost the heat by two feet. Afterthis heathe was found to be lame, but 
started for the second, and broke d>wn in company with Vashti, after running two miles 
and a half. 

He is now offered to Breeders, with the hope and expectation of his getting stock, not 
to be excelled for size, strength, and racing qualities. It is thought by good judges that 
he will cross well with mares that have produced runners from Monmouth Eclipse, both 
being from one sire, and nearly related on the dam’s side. 

The best care will be taken of mares sent to him, but no liability for accidents or 
escapes, should any possibly occur. JOHN DREW. 

Union Course, L. L., Feb. 15, 1840.—{feb 15-tf} 


RARE CHANCE FOR BREEDERS. 
HE Assignecs of N. S. WikoFF will on the 23d day of March next, at the house of 
B. Hendrickson, in the village of Freehold, Monmouth County, N. J., sell between 
the hours of 12 and 5 P.M. of said day, all the Real Estate assigned to them, as follows 
to wit :— 

A farm lying on the road from Middleton Point to Freehold, containing about 227 acres 
of arable and meadow, and about 150 acres of wood land. This farm lies about 7 miles 
from the landing of the steamboat, which plies daily to and from New York. 

Also a farm in Manalaoan, on the road from Freehold to New York, by the way of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, about 7 miles from Monmouth Court House, containin 
about 600 acres of arable, meadow, and wood land. The above two farms are surpasse 
by none in the County. for grain and grass, or for the beauty of the situation ; in fact they 
are the best grazing farms in the county. The last farm containing 600 acres, can be 
divided into three farms, and will probably be sold in that way. About one half the pur- 
chase money may lay on each farm. 

Any person wishing to view *~ cog _ a of the subscribers. 

A MES, Holmdel. : 
DAVID H. ELLIS, Freehold. { Assignees of N.S. W. 

The above sale has been postponed until Saturday, the 9th May. (mar28) 


UNION RACE COURSE AND CLUB HOUSE. 
ALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE —The entire unsuitability of a northern cli- 
/ maate for my family, added to a recent domestic -affiiction, has induced and deter- 
mined me to move back to Virginia tolive. I therefore offer at private sale the following 
property, situated on Long Islam , about seven or eight miles from the city ot New York, 
= immediately on the Rail Road and Turnpike leading from Brooklyn to the village of 
amaica. 
Ist An undivided moiety of the Unior Race Course, containing about sixty acres, 
more or less. 
2d. A jot of land adjoining said Race Course, fronting about eleven hundred feet on 
the Brooklyn and Jamaica Turnpike, beautifully situated, and containing about twelve 
acres by recent survey. The improvements on this lot consist of a large, commodious, 
and handsome house, 56 ft. by 52 ft., two stories high, basement and garret all finished, 
a large portico, front and rear. the whole length of the house—out-houses of almost 
every description, combining lodging-rooms for servants, ice house, coach house, wood 
house, cow house, stables sufficient to accommodate seventy-five race horses, and as 
many private—a garden, fertile, and handsomely enclosed, two pumps of pure water, &c. 
&c. The whole improvements are entirely new, arranged with some taste, and the 
house, in particular, so built, and the fixtures so arranged, as to render it7well calculated 
either for a Hotel or private residence. In consulting the private comfort of the one, 
the conveniences of the other have not been neglected. i ‘ 
I will sell the above property jointly or separately, and on liberal terms as to price and 
payment. 
Al! communications on the subject Lefore the first day of April next, may be directed 
to me at Petersburg, Virginia—after that time, and until the Ist of June to New York 
city. For the information of all concerned, I beg leave to state, that I shall attend to 
the Course, as usual, until some other arrangement be made. 
Petersburg, Va., Feb. 20, 1940.—{mar7] D. H. BRANCH. 
THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possitie regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 1 
Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call, before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing im the play way can be purchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of cu the most accommodating terms. ‘ 
Now publishing in a s Saree Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. : 
Cambetend’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller's Modern 
Actiag Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s F arces—complete 
sets always on sale. 

















Wholesale orders attended to with promptness. Sey 
New plays done up instrong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 





$.J.SYLVESTER'S 
Qtocs AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not remove 
and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been es 
oceans Money taken at the lowest market yee 
can rawn at sight, or remittance will be returne 
Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on al parts of the United States, C 
urope. 

Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any put of England, [relat acer 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills on ee wai tnat ‘see to 
at a distance have only toe remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, ’ 
ensure prompt attention. i 
Bills of “Exchange, Bank of England notes, andall descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
at the highest price. 

Stocks Osh poration Bonds, and other secuties bought and —_ } —S ————~San 
must be addressed to 130 Broadway and 22 Wal! street. 


but continues at ave Stree 
ished for the last 15 years. 
and if sent from abroad, proceeds 


j tions. 
according to instruc sand 





Dec. 28 




















Play 
— PARK THEATRE. oi ceil 
"T THAN IN ENGL ND by vmaedly i ot ie iieckett and MONS EUR MALLET ; 
Monsieur Mallet, Mr. Hackett. 
Manga, April 20—First night of Mr. C. KEAN’S engagement. HAMLET ; Hamlet, 

TUESDAY, April 21—Mr. HACKETT’S fourth night. JONATHAN DOUBIKINS, 

and THE KENTUCKIAN. ; 

WEDNESDAY, April22—Second night of Mr.C. KEAN’S engagement. KING LEAR; 
THURSDAY, April 23_—Mr. HACKETT’S last night but one. THE MERRY WIVES 
OPRIDAY. Suri's MGC KEAN'S: third ni t. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE; 
Shylock, Mr. C. Kean. 

°° ° 
Things Theatrical. 
THE PARK THEATRE. 

Opera has been the prevailing attraction during the week, and the houses have 
evinced the popularity of the pieces selected, and of the artists who have exe- 
cuted the music. Indeed, we have never known good music enjoy ed with a 
higher relish than has been the case since the combination of the two operatic 
companies, and we believe a continuance of the same attraction, diversified with 
novelties judiciously selected, could not fail to keep alive the late excitement, 
and reward the management with golden results. 

Mr. Hacxerr made his first bow, since his return, to a fair house on Wednes- 
day evening, in the character of Falstaff. His personation of this most difficult 
of all Shakspeare’s creations has given rise to much speculation in the theatrical 
circles of London, where his conception and enactment of the character have ac- 
quired for him a distinguished reputation. A portion of the London critics made 
some objection to his manner of personating the fat knight, but the great majo- 
rity of the press were loud in their praises. Mr. Hackett has evidently devoted 
much time and intense thought to the study of this character, and we have no 
doubt he is at this moment better capable to do it justice than any living actor- 

His personation on Wednesday was vastly admired, and elicited repeated ap- 
plause throughout the performance. During his engagement Mr. H. will give 
us a taste of his quality in all those characters which he has long made his own. 





THE OLYMPIC. 

The never-tiring, mirth-provoking Mircuett has brought out his long-pro- 
mised “ Local Extravaganza” the past week, and thus put to rest the nervous 
apprehensions of those who felt themselves exposed to its satire, and fulfilled 
the anticipations of others who expected to find in it the means of expelling care 
and raising a laugh. 

It is a very clever affair altogether, and touches on a great variety of interests 
and well known characters. We have no time to detail the plot of this amusing 
farce, but cheerfully invite those fond of fun, and broad slashing cuts at the 
times, to join the crowd that nightly applaud the truthfulness of the repre- 
sentations. 





Green Boom Intelligence. 

Forrest’s engagement has proved so profitable at the Tremont, in Boston, 
that he has been re-engaged for another week. Boorn is at the National. His 
houses have been overflowing. 

At the Providence Theatre they announce Tasistro, Master Diamonp, the 
negro dancer, and Wuittock, the banjo player, all on one evening. Should 
Tasistro chance to play Othello, it might surely, altogether, be called a dark 
transaction. P 

At the Chesnut St., Philadelphia, they have Kian for a few nights. Satr- 
rerr, Witson, and GivBELEi’s engagement, has been put off until Monday, 
the 23d, when the new opera of “ The Postillion,” will be produced. 

At the Holliday St., Baltimore, the German opera company that recently 


played at Philadelphia, are engaged. Wemyss has opened the Front St. Thea- 


tre with Burton in a number of new pieces. 

Mrs. Firzwituiam is again delighting the Charlesionians. 
however, return to the North. 

Broven, Jones, and Madame Orto, are playing a short engagement at the 
Alhambra, Mobile, previous to going up the Mississippi. 

o . o~ 
G@rglish Cheatricals. 

Her Majesty’s theatre opened on Tuesday, March 34, for the season. 
Argus speaks thus of the new Opera :— 

The opera chosen for this night was Donnizetti’s Torguato Tasso, a melo- 
dramatic opera, and introduced to us a new prima donna, bass, and tenor, in 
Mdlle. Varny, Signori Coletti and Ricciardi, with Ernesta Grisi, and F. Lablache. 
The music of this opera brings many reminiscences to us; it is nevertheless, 
although not original, very agreeably composed—perhaps arranged would be a 
better word. There is no overture, but a short and elegant introduction ; and 
the whole is blended, from first to last, very harmoniously, and with some little 
sentiment and expression ; yet there is nothing striking, nor is any portion of it 
likely to become popular. t reminded us much of many parts of the music of 
Lucrezia Borgia ; and many of the airs are actual copies from other composers, 
without any attempt at disguise. The celebrated air of Fra tante angoscie é 
palpiti is almost an exact transcript ; and so with others. It is, nevertheless, 
agreeable ; and the manner in which the opera has been produced, with refer- 
ence to the scenery, decorations, and costume, renders it, combined with the 
excellence of the cast of characters, very successful. The story of the opera is 
simply the love of the immortal poet Tasso for the Princess D’Este, and his ul- 
timate incarceration thereupon. Mdlle. Varny was the heroine, and her debut 
was quite successful. Her voice is clear, and has some compass, though without 
being very rich; and in many parts she sang with great expression. Signor Co- 
letti was the Poet, and we scarcely know how sufficiently well to speak of him 
as an actor and a singer. He was excellent. His voice is barritone, and his 
notes are firm and good; there is nothing meretricious ; his expression is natu- 
ral, and he has this excellence—that he sings to the heart, and his taste and his 
knowledge of music assimilate. The air Jn un’ estasi he sang like an enthu- 
siast, both in expression and in action. The duetto with Eleonora, L’ affanno 
an cui penai, was perfect; he did ample justice to the music by his sentiment. 
He is not what is called a florid singer ; there is no useless ornament ; but there 
is this—a purity and justness which is not always to be found. The-last act is 
all his own; and the pathos and effect he threw into the Perché dell’ aure de- 
servedly brought an encore ; and so contented was the audience with the energy 
and feeling with which he went through his part, that he was called before the 
curtain at the conclusion of the opera, to receive the expression of congratula- 
tion. The tenor, Signor Ricciardi, was also successful. He has a sweet and 
expressive voice, and a good falsetto ; and if his attitudes were as flexible as his 
voice, we should not regret it. Ernesta Grisi was as usual ; and if Frederick 
Lablache were not quite so buffo, it would be much better ; we were, however, 


better pleased with him than we remember to" have been before. The opera was 
very well cast, and went off with great satisfaction. 


“La Sonnambula” was played on the following Tuesday, when Persiana made 
her first appearance for the season. The “Observer ” says :— 


She was welcomed as she deserved, and as she had a right to expect, for it is 
now beyond dispute that she is the finest female singer of the day. , We do not 
except even our favorite Grisi, who has more richness of tone. and rhaps some- 
what greater flexibility of organ ; but she has not one half of Persiani’s musical 
acquirements, nor one quarter of Persiani’s endless variety. Persiani may be 
required to repeat.an air twenty times, and twenty times she will e it with 
different and equally delightful‘and appropriate ornaments. Some difference of 
opinion prevailed last night whether she was quite in as good voice as last year : 
but we own we liked her even better, and her acting was as finished as Saraie ‘ 
ing. We need not say more, because all our readers must have repeated] hed 
an opportunity of hearing her in the part of Amina. The Elvino of the ni ht 
was Ricciardi. There are a certain number of small critics who attend the 0 ~ 
who must have some to find fault with, and their disposition now is to a ow 
no merit to Ricciardi. Thisis very hard upon him, and very unmerited, for though 
he be not as charming a singer as Rubini (who is’), he is infinitely better than 
Tati, whom we had last’season in the part. At least Ricciardi never offends 
and often pleases, and he seems a very unpretending and unassuming artist, who. 
may supply Rubini’s place until he comes. When he comes, who could supply 
it? F. lache was the Count, and we have never heard him when we liked 
him better. We wish he had a little more use of his left arm, for he really allows 
it to hang as uselessly by his side as if it were paralytic. One half of him ar- 
pears English, and the other Italian, for our native singers are as remarkable for 
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want of action as the Italians are for a superabundance of it. His singing is any- 
thing but of an. character, for he observes time and tune, and his expres- 
sion is usually. t. We hardly ge tehge tard who sings the opening air, 
« Vi reviso,” more to our liki even Tamburini. Consequently we had 
no wish to see Coletti in the Count, though some wondered that he did not 


take it. 
The ballet was “ Gipsey ;” but as her Majesty and Prince Albert did not 
intend to remain for it, Fanny Elsslef#ntroduced a beautiful anda quite new pas 
seul (new, we mean, in this country) between the two acts of the opera. It was 
‘an exquisite thing of the kind, and quite in her own neat, sharp style, for she has 
too much judgment to attempt to imitate or rival Taglioni; she leaves this to the 
rantes. She was vehemently applauded from al sof the house, and we 
were suprised that one or two ages (so we call them) were not encored. 


The ballet went off with all the usual honors. 





Haymarket Theatre. ; 
Soiree Dramatique.—We have had occasion frequently to notice the coduct 


poser. His arrogance at Drury we exposed some months since, and we find by 
our contemporary, the Swn, that he has been putting in his veto against the per- 
formance of his opera of “ Cinderella.” ‘‘ That boy will certainly be the death 
of us!” Since the retirement of Liston we have had no one half so droll as Ro- 
phino. What asinine gravity must have attended Mr. Lacy’s enunciation 
of the words, “ My opera of ‘Cinderella!’’’ Poor Rossini can never sur- 
vive this :— 
‘“‘ The very excellent manner in which the last amateur soiree dramatique was 
iven at this theatre, a few weeks ago, induced the committee to offer, on ‘Thurs- 
nk night, another performance of the same character. The opera on the first 
occasion was ‘ Cinderella,’ and we had much gratification in bearing testimony 
to the efficient manner in which Rossini’s sparkling music was given by a com- 
pany, all amateurs. The same opera, under similar circumstances, was an- 
nounced for last night. At seveno’clock the house was full; up went the cur- 
tain, and displayed Miss Edwards, who so charmingly gave the music in the role 
of ‘ Cinderella’ on the former occasion ; the Prince, too, and the Baron, and so 
forth, in full costume, but no opera. A gentleman, on the part of the commit- 
tee of management, stepped forward, and in good set phrase informed the audi- 
ence that Mr. Rophino Lacy had insavlicted the performance of his opera of 
‘Cinderalla !’ A loud ‘guffaw’ at the word his interrupted the speaker. ‘ His 
opera, indeed !’ shouted a dozen voices. ‘ Yes, ladies and gentlemen,’ resumed 
the representative of the committee, *Mr. Rophino Lacy has caused to be sent 
a letter to Mr. Webster, the clever and enterprising lessee of this theatre, set- 
ting forth that proceedings in the Court of Chancery will be instituted if his 
(Mr. Lacy’s) opera of ‘ Cinderella’ is produced this evening.’ (Renewed laugh- 
ter, and sneers at the word fis.) ‘Ladies and gentlemen, the committee of 
management of these soirees invited you here not to listen to the words of Mr. 
Rophino Lacy’s libretto—save the mark !—but to hear the captivating strains of 
Rossini delivered by a company of English ladies and gentlemen, who have | 
studied the delightful science of music as a branch of a liberal education. A | 
copy of the original opera has been translated from the Italian; the difficulty, 
however, which must be apparent to any one at all musical, of singing classical 
music to new words is not easily overcome, hence we cannot present our new 
drama to-night. (Hisses.) It willbe in readiness, however, for the whole of 
Passion week. (Immense cheering.) In order to gratify our friends under this 


be followed by the laughable farce of ‘ Killing no Murder,’ the witty author of 
which (Theodore Hook) has not given us notice of any injunction—(Cheers) —so 
that there is a chance of you going home well pleased after all.’ The address 
was delivered in a capital style.” 

The concert commenced with the overture to ‘‘ Der Freischutz,’’ which was 
followed by songs and concerted pieces. London Opserver, March 8. 


, 





Adel 
A new dramatic adaptation, by Mr. Stirling, from the concluding chapters of 


day night, under the title of the “Fortunes of Smike.” This portion of the 
novel, though possessing points of deeper interest than the commencement, has 


night, and was completely successful. The character of Ralph Nickleby was | 
played by Mr. Cullenford, who represented it in the former drama. He lost on | 
this occasion none of the fame he originally acquired ; but, as he had more scope | 
for good acting, acted better than before. Mr. Yates was Mantilini, and made 
an ideal impossibility as like life as it could be. Mr. Wilkinson gave a good ap- 
pendix to his former character, Squeers, and Mr. Beverley, as John Brodie, did 
quite enough to continue in the windows of the picture shops his laughable ef- 
figy, which has already stared the public in the face for many months. Of Mrs. 
Keeley, who played the hero, Sinike, it is impossible to speak in terms of too 
high praise. She is so identified with the part, that it is difficult to remove the 
illusion that the scene is a reality, and not a mimic representation of real horrors 
and real suffering. In the last scene she dies upon the stage, and seldom has so 
complete a piece of domestic tragedy been played so true. Mr. Buckstune, who 
played the part of Newman Noggs, had to contend agaiust the prepossessions of 
those who had seen others in it—and he contended successfully—he looked the 
creation of the novelist and the dramatist. Mr. Saunders made his appearance 
as a drunken octogenarian housekeeper and servant, not maid, but rather widow, 
of all work, and made the spectators both laugh and shudder at his or her perpe- 
trations. Of the ladies, the only one who had anything to do was Mrs. Fosbroke, 
who played Madame Mantilini. She was quite at home, and with the assistance 
of her scenic husband, made out the comic effect of the piece. The whole went 
off most favorably. Ib. 





Her Majesy’s Theatre. 

The London season may be said to have commenced on Tuesday last by the 
‘throwing wide” the doors of this splendid theatre, on which occasion not only 
were the musical public presented with an opera new to this country, but three 
debutantes, a prima donna, a tenor, and a barritone. 

Of the powers of the first, Mademoiselle de Varney, much cannot be said. Her 
voice may strictly be designated as a soprano of a pure “ French” character, 
viz., thin, and capable of being forced in extent upwards, but not possessing 
power and volume of tone. Her performance, however, was, considering the 
physical capabilities of the singcr, taken as a whole, creditable. The second 





of Mr. Rophino Lacy, late fiddler, then actor, and now soi-disant author and com- | 


hi Theatre. | 


the popular novel of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” was produced at this theatre on Mon- | 


never before tempted our playwrights of the theatre to set about bringing its | 


of no moment to inquire ; suffice it that the experiment was tried on Monday | 


me _April 18, 


_ 
appeared affected, but was aroused by an animating round of applause from 
as assembly ; he then said—that he had often‘on less sping events = 
much embarrassed how to express his for high honors, but that wa, 
_now far increased, he having to the it honor that was ever co. 
ferred on him. ing at the vase, he said “ By this splendid gift you have 
preserved my memory; the actor’s fame, unlike the painter’s or the sculptor’s 
is evanescent ; it dies almost as soon as ’tis born, and leaves no record. You 
noble giit has saved mine from this death, and when I am gone it will live to » 
honor.” Looking towards Sir Francis Chantrey, he said that that elegant me. 
morial of his (Sir Francis’s) art would add taste to the cause it was intended ;, 

honor, and his (Sir F.’s) name would be handed down ae with his own, 
Turning to the boxes, in which were Madame Vestris, Mr. Charles Mathew, 
Mr. Harley, Mr. Anderson, Miss Tree, Miss Charles, and Mr. Selby, and seyerai 
other members of the Covent-garden company, he, addressing them, said that \y, 
begged to remind his theatrical friends brothers that he owed the high hono, 
then conferred on him to constant assiduity and unceasing industry. To thog. 
around him, and many that were who had stronger claims than he ever had t, 
hope for advancement, he would say in the words of our great moralisic, “ Nothin 
is denied to well-directed industry.” Let them follow his example, and they 
would arrive at his honors. Mr. Kemble then concluded by thanking his friend, 
for their elegant gift, and wishing every one health and happiness. Ib. 











Drury Lane Theatre. 
{From the London Observer of March 8.} 

On the subject of the affairs of this theatre, Mr. Hammond has published the 
following letter in the daily papers :— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I feel that I owe to the public the fullest explanation of the cause that 
| has led to the abrupt termination of Drury Lane season. That explanation per. 
mit me, through the medium of your columns, with all possible brevity to give. 
| I entered as lessee of Drury Lane in partnership with Mr. Frederick Fisher, late 
Town Clerk of Doncaster. Animated by the fullest confidence in the honor and 
| means of that gentleman (for I had known him for eight years), I embarked the 
whole of my property in the speculation. Warmly incited to the act by Mr 
Fisher, I consented to venture on an enterprise to which my own resoxrces were 
ridiculously inadequate, and which it would have been madness, or the grossest 
dishonesty, in me, unsupported, to have undertaken. From the time of signing 
the agreement until the fourth week of the season, a period of eighteen weeks, 
I conducted the theatre conjointly with Mr. Fisher, as partner. He was to have 
prepared a deed of partnership (his name, at his own request, was not in the 
lease), but the document was never forthcoming. ‘The receipt was far below 
the expenditure, and, up to the end of the fourth week, Mr. Fisher had, in all, 
advanced the sum of £1280. At the end of the fourth week I received, in an- 
swer to my request for further supplies, a letter from Mr. Fisher, stating that 
£200 more was at my service, conditionally, on my signing certain documents, 
but, in his own words, he thought he had advanced sufficient “ for a disinterested 
person.” Mr. Fisher had doubtless taken fright at the weekly loss, and therefore 
referred me to his attorney, on whom I instantly attended. I found many skins 
of parchment prepared for my signature. The gentle demand set up by Mr 
Fisher being, viz., an assignment of the lease of the New Strand Theatre (ior 
which he had previously advanced certain sums), with all its theatrical proper- 
ties ; and assignment of the lease of Drury Lane; the auditing the accounts of 
the theatre ; a right to engage or discharge any person not an actor in the estab- 








disappointment, the committee has resolved to give a miscellaneous concert, to lishment ; insurances on my life for the whole of the money advanced ; to give 


_a deed of covenant and a warrant of attorney; to pay five per cent. on the 
/ amount of Mr. Fisher's claim, and to liquidate the debt (since debt he made it) 
_ by handing him weekly a fifth of the gross receipts of Drury Lane and the Strand 
theatre. On signing these securities I was to receive the last £200; and fail- 
_ ing to sign, an action was immediately commenced by Mr. Fisher, which, by the 
| advice of my solicitor, was allowed to obtain judgment. It is possible that le- 
_gally I might have failed to prove a partnership with Mr. Fisher; but I make 
solemn attestation to the truth of every syllable above written. More—I appeal 
to the committee if the manner of Mr. Fisher, in his interview with that body, 
_ was not that of a man with a deep personal interest in the speculation to be en- 

tered upon. A long acquaintance with, and the fullest reliance upon the honor 
of Mr. Fisher, induced me to take his word for his bond. Thus fettered by the 


ore . : _large claim of Mr. Fisher, and the want of the necessary and promised supplies 
incidents and its aptitude for scenic representation on the stage; the reason of | ¢.” Z y P “tg 


the neglect may perhaps have arisen from the knowledge of the difficulty of get- 
ting the various characters effectively performed, or from the notion, certainly not | 
a very incorrect one, that the public have been lately so gorged with vulgarity 
and exaggeration, and have seemed so fond of the compound, that they would 
feel little pleasure in beholding anything natural, or which even approached to 
nature. hether one or both, or neither of these reasons, has prevented this 
sequel to “ Nicholas Nickleby ” from having been before brought forward, it is 


| for carrying on the theatre, it was every hour becoming less possible for me ho- 
_norably to continue the management ; bat the whole was at once brought toa 


conclusion by the threat of instant execution unless I assigned the only property 
I was possessed of, and, even in the case of my having assigned such property 
to Mr. Fisher, I was not to receive any guarantee that such extreme measures 
would not be still pursued. With a view, therefore, to protect himself and my 
other creditors from the undue preference which Mr. Fisher required, a creditor 
of mine threatended, and has issued, a fiat of bankruptcy against me on Friday 
last, thereby enabling those persons to whom I am justly indebted to participate 


| in all the property Iam possessed of, without sacrificing it to the clauns of the 


man who was in all truth and honor my partner, when every week of the sea- 
son, with scarcely an exception, had been a week of considerable loss. It has 
been asserted that I have received on the recent occasion of the royal visit to 
the Theatre Royal Drury Lane the sum of about £1200. This is totally un- 
founded ; the proceeds of that night were little more than £600, the whole of 
which had been anticipated by the payments to the performers and others on the 
preceding Saturday. It is upwards of ten years since I embarked as theatrical 
manager; in that time, up to my unfortunate cennection with Drury Lane thesa- 
tre, neither actor nor tradesman ever lost by me one shilling of his salary—one 
farthing of his bill. And however muchI may deplore the circumstances that 
have produced the crisis, I boldly avow—and the proof of this will be speedy 
and most publie-—that there is nothing in them to fix upon me the taint of dis- 
honesty, or the blush of shame. I remain your obedient servant, 
Essex-street, Strand, Feb. 29. j W. J. Hammond 


The following reply has been made on the part of Mr. Fisher :— 
17 Old Jewry, March 3d, 1840 

Sir,—A long and defamatory letter has been published in your paper by Mr. 
Hammond against his creditor, Mr. Frederick Fisher, of Doncaster, who, whilst 
exposed to the loss of a very large sum of money by Mr. Hammond, is also sub- 
jected to annoyance by the false allegations which you have given publicity to, 
that he was Mr. Hammond’s partner. Now, sir, I, as the attorney for Mr. Fisher, 
mest distinetly deny that Mr. Fisher was, or ever contemplated being, Hr. Ham- 
mond’s partner, and must request that you, who have thought fit to publish Mr 
Hammond s letter in your paper, will do Mr. Fisher justice by giving publicity 
also to this letter. If Mr. Fisher was Mr. Hammond’s partner, he may and will 
doubtless be made responsible for the debts incurred for partnership purposes ; 
but if, as I say, the allegation of partnership is untrue, how unworthy must that 
individual be, who, to loss sustained through him, seeks to add insult, and to do 
further injury, by drawing untenable claims and annoyance ona gentleman whose 
fault has been his desire to serve, and his ill-placed reliance on the integrity and 





candidate for British approbation was the tenore, Signor Ricriardi. This profes- 
sor has evidently formed his style and ideas of singing on the examples which 
have been laid down by I! Maestro Tenore (Rubin), but, unfortunately for him- } 
self, has been deprived by nature of the means of giving effect to his intentions 
and desires. Signor Ricciardi may, nevertheless, be regarded as an able vocalist ; 
and, although without the force infused into some parts of Tati's organ, an ef- 
fectively-telling tenor with taste and judgment. The last of the debutantes was 
Signor Coletti, a barytone of vast dimensions; and in speaking of this artiste, 
for such he is in every point of view, it affords us no slight gratification in having 
an opportunity of confirming to the full the opinion which, on the statement of 
well-qualified friends, we were last week induced to offer with respect to his ca- 
pacities for a star. With every requisite qualification of nature, he combines a 
large amount of mechanical skill, a perfect style, and an exquisitely true musi- 
cal feeling. Indeed, we do not remember to have heard singing so absolutely 
and completely heart-felt, and yet distinguished by so much of purity. At ail 
times enthusiastic in utterance, he never oversteps the line-mark of strict taste. 
His performance throughout the opera was a master-piece, but it was not until 
the third act that the audience were fully aware of the artiste to whom they had 
been listening. His execution, his cantabile singing, if we may so term it, of the 
concluding aria, was one of the most exquisitely touching and perfect exhibitions 
ever witnessed within the walls of any theatre. We need not say that there was 
an enthusiastic demand for its repetition. Signor Coletti, who is young and good- 
looking withal, supposing that he is as efficient in the other class of styles, which 
we are inclined to prophecy as being the case, may be considered as one of the 
greatest acquisitions this corps has for many years received. Emesta Grisi and 


the younger Lablache oo te and sang with much success, although the opera, 
with the exception of Coletti’s performance, went off with flatness. fb. 
Presentation of a Vase to Mr. C. Kemble. 

This ceremony took place a few days since in the presence of a large body of 
the subscribers on the stage of Covent-garden theatre, which the elegant taste 
of Madame Vestris had caused to be decorated asa salon a la Louis XIV. On 
Mr. Charles Kemble’s appearance the Duke of Beaufort addressed him, saying it 


was his tes oe to present to him the testimonial of the respect of his 
friends ; that it had often been his good fortune to witness the triumphs of Mr. 





Charles Kemble’s genius, and he had always seen with pleasure his efforts to 
please crowned wi blic approbation. ug far from a pleasing thing to 
our own age, he felt a pride in saying he was old cm ugh to remember the 


triumph of the Kemble family. It would be superduous, he said, to particularize 
the various characters in which Mr. Kemble had been eminent, for his talent was 
was great in all. The Duke concluded by agai uesti 








Ag pore 
Mr. Kemble to accept the pledge of his friends, respect. Mr. Charles wanes 


unwise speculations of Mr. Hammond, and who, having from motives of friend- 
ship advanced large sums of money to aid Mr. Hammond, did not choose to per- 
sist, at his loss, in keeping up a ruinous speculation, from which he never sought 
advantage, when failure was palpable. Mr. Hammond attempts to support his 
untrue allegation that Mr. Fisher was his partner by inferences, for otherwise he 
(Mr. Hammond) says he could never have been mad enough to have undertaken 
the lesseeship of Drury Lane theatre with his slender means; but it is obvious 
he might with equal propriety have stated that Mr. Fisher was his partner in the 
Strand theatre, which was, in truth, as appears from Mr. seed letter, pur- 
chased in great part with money adyanced by Mr. Fisher, solely from motives of 
friendship, for that purpose. I may add, that Mr. Fisher seems not only to have 
advanced his money, but to have given his services gratuitously to Mr. Ham- 
mond ; for it does not appear that Mr. Fisher has ever demanded the most mode- 
rate remuneration for his professional services for the client by whom he is now 
a large loser of lent money, and maligned. I am, sir, yours obediently, 
Anprew Van Sanpbav. 

_ Tur German Orera—This favorite class of entertainment has at length been 
licensed, and a series of 50 representations will take place at the Prince’s Theatre 
(late St. James’s) commencing the 20th of next month. The speculation is under- 
taken by the director of the Grand Opera at Mayence, who introduces, we are 
told, the most effective company and pupular stars in all Germany. The diff- 
culty of securing a fine band in this country, owing to the opening of the opera 
and the numerous concerts of the session, has indueed Mr. Schumann to bring 
over his own orchestra, as well as his entire chorus. The performances will be 
under high patronage, and the dress circle converted entirely into private boxes 
for the nobility. Argus. 


Miss Ellen Tree is about to leave Covent-garden Theatre fer a few weeks, 12 
order to fulfil provincial engagements at Bath and Liverpool. 
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